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The Healer 
By William Wye Smith 


THOU who by Bethesda’s pool 
Gave forth the wonder-working word, 
Our eyes look up, our prayers appeal,— 
May we be heard ! 


Like him who lay in weakness there, 
We waited long, with none to aid ; 

Till thou in kindness, passing by, 
Our wo surveyed. 


For sin had twined us of our strength,— 
All lame, and faint, and sick the soul ; 

When with a word of power thou saidst, 
“ Rise, and be whole.” 


We walk, where once we lay in pain,— 
Erect beneath thy kindly skies ; 

And tell to all, “’Twas Jesus’ self 
Who bade us rise!” 


St. CATHARINES, ONT. 


TACT OO RIAL 


Service versus Self 

Life is given us to be spent, not saved. Yet 
whenever a particularly fruitful life passes out from 
this world suddenly, because spent gloriously, there 
are always some to talk about it as a ‘‘ mistake’’ that 
should not have been allowed to happen, because it 
might perchance have been prevented if the life had 
been more selfishly guarded instead of so lavishly 
given for others. Such a life and death as that of Ruth 
Havens Prime, the daughter of General Ralph E. 
Prime, of Yonkers, New York, who, in her thirty-first 
year, has just entered upon a still richer life beyond, 
was of this sort. Some years ago she determined to 
devote herself to the work of nursing. Entering upon 
the strict discipline and training of that work, she 
was graduated in 1903 fourth in a large class of stu- 
dents. As a head nurse in the Presbyterian Hospital 





of New York she was placed in charge of one of the 
surgical wards, where, after a leave of absence last 
summer, she had expected to continue in her chosen 
service at the beginning of this year. But before the 
time arrived she was stricken with a disease undoubt- 
edly contracted during the strain and exposure of her 
hospital life, and in a few short weeks she had 
succumbed. Yet her brief ministry was marked with 
a richness of service that is not measured by time. 
She had devoted herself to the spiritual needs, as well 
as the physical, of those whom she could help. She 
rescued some from lives of sin. And in it all she for- 
got self and danger to self. There is no mistake in 
the spending of such a life. Its thirty years count 
more for the coming of the kingdom than three score 
years of self-protected existence. 


x 
The Omnipotence of Impotence 


Self-reliance is the watchword of the world : self- 
distrust is the watchword from Christ. ‘Let him 
that thinketh Ze standeth take heed '’—is the warn- 
ing. ‘‘I can do all things through Christ’’ is the 
only confidence that the most victorious follower of 
Christ knew. The moment we realize our utter help- 
lessness against sin and the world, that moment, and 
only then, omnipotence is at our command, God 
cannot place his resources at the service of a man 
who tries to depend one-third upon himself and two- 
thirds upon God. Better to give up trying to work 
with God than to try to divide forces with him ; that 
is the ‘‘neither hot nor cold’’ that is pleasing to 
neither God nor man. But God can use helplessness. 
The paralytic at Bethesda who knew that he could 
not help himself, yet was ready to listen to Christ, 
was made omnipotent in his weakness. ‘* Wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our 


Lord.’ Have we more cause for self-confidence than 
had Paul of Tarsus ? 


KK 
Border-line Folly 


No man ought to court danger. Few sensible 
men do so in the physical life. The average man 
does not try to see how close he can come to breaking 
down in health short of actually collapsing. He pre- 
fers full-blooded, abounding vitality, with a store of 
reserve strength ready for any unexpected strain. Yet 
that same man, who rightly prides himself on keeping 
his physical life farthest removed from illness, thinks 
nothing of running as close as he dares to the border 
line of wrong in his spiritual life. He tries to de- 
ceive himself into believing that conditions are 
different here. What he would not dare to do in 
imperiling his body, he does daily and jauntily with 
his soul. He knows that he could not live through a 
siege of pneumonia or typhoid with no reserve physical 
strength to call upon. He blindly imagines that he 
will be the match for any spiritual crisis, though he 
has done nothing to lay by a spiritual reserve for that 
hour. The wisdom of the children of the world is 
needed in the fight with moral disease germs. 


x 
When Confession Is Not Well 


Confession is good for the soul—when it is my 
soul and my sin that are under consideration. But 
most of us prefer to confess other people's sins. That 
helps neither others nor ourselves, but hurts both. 
The man who talks freely, in season and out of sea- 
son, of others’ defects, is blinding himself to his own, 
while all unconsciously he is confessing aloud to the 
world his own faults. Mediocrity thinks most about 
imperfections ; power alone can recognize power. 
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Why Should Our Faith Be Confessed? 


HY does Jesus so urgently require confession of 
faith in himself? Why is he not content with 
that trustful and obedient attitude of mind 

and heart that we call faith without insisting upon an 
open avowal of it? 

That he did so insist can not be questioned. He 
conditioned his recognition of men as his friends and 
brethren upon their distinct acknowledgment of him 
as their Friend, Saviour, and Master. 

At a great crisis of his life he asked his personal 
followers, ‘‘ Who do men say that I am?’’ That is, 
‘«What is the current talk about me; the gossip of 
the streets ; the inexpert opinion?’’ And when they 
had told him, he asked: ‘‘What say you? You 
have been with me in close intimacy for some time ; 
you know me in private; what say you?’’ They 
replied : ‘Thou art the promised and expected Mes- 
siah of our Hebrew people.”’ 

What motive on Jesus’ part underlay this conversa- 
tion? Did he wish to gratify himself with this assur- 
ance that their minds were clear on this supreme 
subject? No doubt their answer through Peter 
gratified him. But we may not attribute to Jesus 
even so refined and innocent a selfishness as this. 
Here, as everywhere, he ‘pleased not himself."’ 
The conversation was designed not so much to show 
that their minds were clear as to clarify their minds. 
It proceeded on the principle that in order fully to 
know a thing one must state it in words. 

When Augustine was asked, ‘‘ What is God?’’ he 
replied, after some deliberation, ‘‘I knew before you 
asked me.'’ That is, he had a thought ot God which, 
while unchallenged, answered his purpose; which 


thus far seemed to him knowledge, but which he 
found incapable of definition. 

In the writer's boyhood an uncle of fine attainments 
took much interest in his studies and much delight in 
testing his knowledge. To his searching questions 
the reply was often given: ‘‘I know, but cannot 
tell.’ This invariably met the answer : ‘‘ You know 
only what you can tell."’ The lad secretly resented 
this as an unfair test, but later came to see its exact 
justice. Much passes for knowledge that is little 
better than vague impression ; only the attempt to 
state it reveals how inadequate it is. 

Hence the great value of conversation. We read a 
book, accept or reject its ideas, and in either event 
are little benefited. But we discuss this book with 
an intelligent friend, compare judgments about it, 
have our impressions of it confirmed or dissipated. 
One book treated thus is worth a dozen merely read. 

In the same plane lies the chief value of schools 
and school life. We could learn our lessons, so far 
as text-books go, equally well, perhaps better, at 
home. But the teacher is always requiring us to 
recite, —that is, to tell what we have learned. This 
telling does three important things for us. It tests 
the thoroughness of our knowledge, compels us to 
state accurately what we know, and confirms us in 
what we have thus clearly defined. It may well be 
doubted whether the apostles were clear about the 
Messiahship of Jesus prior to this scene near Tyre 
and Sidon. They had undoubtedly been growing 
toward the conviction that their Master was the Son 
of God. But now he asks them to say what they 
think, to put their ideas into contrast with current 
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gossip ; instantly those ideas clear and become pre- 
cise, and they say unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Thou art he whom 
we have been thinking thee to be.’’ 

And what definition does for knowledge confession 
does for faith, They had been growing to trust Jesus, 
but they grew more in that one hour than in many 
previous months. The Lord waited to ask this ques- 
tion until the solution in their hearts was saturated 
and ready to crystallize; then he required speech. 
As what showed a bud on a warm June evening shows 
a full-blown rose the next morning, so their enclosed 
faith suddenly manifested itself in full beauty when 
utterance released its coverings. 

And Jesus requires confession of his disciples to- 
day, because only confession can at once test and 
solidify their faith. Confession does other good things, 
no doubt. It honors Jesus; it is a witness to those 
that do not trust him ; it arrays the confessors on the 
right side, where their influence is counted for their 
Saviour. But it does these last only on condition of 
doing the first. A wavering, unintelligent faith neither 
honors the Christ nor persuades others to trust him. 
In Paul's phrase, one must know whom he believes. 
And knowledge, like its ensuing faith, must be con- 
firmed by confession. 

‘«Let the redeemed of Jehovah say so,"’ not only 
for their Lord's glory, but for their own confirmation 
in truth and righteousness. 
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What Version for Orders of Worship ? 


Recently attention was called in this department 
to the steadily increasing interest in the Revisions of 
the English Bible. A question since received from a 
Pennsylvania pastor is only a further indication of 
this widespread interest. He writes : 












We are about to have new orders of worship printed for use 
in Sunday-school, with the intention to have considerable 
amounts of Scripture learned by heart. Apart from the ques- 
tion of personal preference, would it be advisable to use the 
text of the American Standard Version ? 

The American Standard Revision of the Bible 
would seem to be as worthy of memorizing and read- 
ing responsively in Sunday-schools as any less perfect 
translation. There is every reason to suppose that 
this Revision will steadily gain in familiarity and 
general use until it supersedes the older versions. 
Pastors are reading from it in the pulpit, superin- 
tendents are using it in schools and teachers’ meet- 
ings, lesson helps are following it in their exposition 
and comment. The younger members of the school 
are entitled to share in its benefits. 


-— 
Doubters in the Sunday-school Class 


Few tasks that face the Christian teacher or indi- 
vidual worker are more difficult and sometimes seem- 
ingly baffling than having to cope with the spiritual 
doubts of those whom we would help. Here is a letter 
from an earnest Sunday-school teacher in one of our 
Eastern states that tells of typical difficulties in this 
line. Referring to a previous letter of her own to the 
Editor, she writes : 

As to the young man in my Sunday-school class who doubts : 
he cannot yet believe that God is our Father ; he wants to 
prove everything he believes, having a mind of a scientific 
turn. He must doubt the divinity of Christ. I believe him to 
be honest, and eager for light. I am the more anxious for 
help on this line, because I have discovered that two others of 
our class are in the same state of mind. One of them, a good 
thinker, a college graduate, is an earnest Christian worker, 
though not a member of any church, and apparently in the 
dark as to evidences of God's personal relation tous. The 
other is in Norway, one thousand miles north of Tromsoe, at 
asanitarium. Pray that he may find God ; it is all so dark to 
him, and he is so willing to be led. 

The first young man referred to ‘‘cannot yet be- 
lieve that God is our Father.’’ Very well, drop that 
for the time, and find out what he does believe. 
When that is learned, welcome his positive belief, 
and emphasize it; make it the common meeting 
ground between teacher and pupil. Urge him to 
think about his beliefs, and if he thinks he hasn't 
any, show him, perhaps to his surprise, that he has 


several. Get him to to turn entirely away from 
his douvts; ‘‘hang them up in your study for 
awhile,’’ as Bushnell said to a young pastor, ‘‘and 


attend to things that you have no doubt about. By 
and by, when you have leisure, and feel so inclined, 
take your doubts down. Very likely you will find, 
when you attempt to examine them anew, that they 
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have settled themselves.’’ That is the first principle 
of dealing with doubts, as urged by Dr. Trumbull in 
his book on ‘*Doubts and Doubters’' (60 cents), 
the companion book to «Individual Work.’’ Doubts 
are seldom dissolved by concentrating attention upon 
them : they thrive under notice; they pine away 
under neglect. ‘‘Doubt your doubts, and believe 
your beliefs.’ 

One starting point that can be made with almost 
every one is to ask the question whether that one is 
entirely satisfied with himself, and has always found 
his own strength sufficient for every emergency and 
burden and duty of life. The Editor has never 
known of any one who would answer ‘‘yes’’ to that 
question. Then is the time to press home the truth, 
not as a matter of opinion or as open to discussion, 
but as a fact in life, that God, when tested, has 
proved himself a loving Father, able and willing to 
meet all our unfilled needs, and that Jesus Christ is 
the only Saviour who can save us now and here to 
our best life and service. Do not argue this. Do not 
attempt to prove it, State it as a conviction that is 
clearer and dearer to you than life or any earthly 
friend. Every man and woman longs for this posses- 
sion that you have. Others will be helped most by 
the simple telling of your experience, and the assur- 
ance that it may be theirs for the asking. 


x 


As to American Education 
in Porto Rico 


The most careful use of terms is never beyond 
the danger of misinterpretation. Editors perhaps 
more than most people have occasion to realize this. 
When Professor Brumbaugh, already widely known to 
the American public, was introduced last autumn to 
readers of The Sunday School Times as having been 
the United States’ First Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico, neither he nor the Editor foresaw the 
misunderstanding that was latent in that simple state- 
ment of fact. The difficulty was brought to notice by 
a long-time and valued friend of the Times, Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, prominent in national educational mat- 
ters as the United States General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. Dr. Jackson wrote: 

I am surprised that an Editor who has the reputation of be- 
ing so accurate should have been betrayed into representing 
Professor Brumbaugh as the first American Commissioner of 
Education in Porto Rico, as in fact he is fourth instead of first. 

In January, 1899, Brev't Brigadier-General John Eaton, 
LL.D., Ex-United States Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was made the first American Commissioner of 
Education in Porto Rico. General Eaton was selected not 
only on account of his large acquaintance in educational mat- 
ters, having been for sixteen years United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, but also because of his unusual experience 
in shaping and organizing the educational systems of the sev- 
eral South American Republics when throwing off the yoke of 
Spain. Having mastered the peculiar problems involved in 
the change from a Spanish to an American system of educa- 
tion, he was able to commence in Porto Rico without the 
usual experimenting incident to a new situation. His position 
was successively as Superintendent of Schools, Director of 
Public Instruction, and Chief of Bureau of Education. Failure 
of health caused his resignation in May, 1899. 

He was succeeded by Victor S. Clark under the titles of 
President of Insular Board of Education and Insular Superin- 
tendent of Schools May, 1899, to May, Igoo, 

The third incumbent was Dr. George G. Groff, Acting Com- 
missioner of Schools, May to August, 1 3 

‘The fourth was Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh, Commis- 
sioner from August, Ig00, to February, 1902. 

Fifth, Samuel M. Lindsay, Commissioner from February, 
1902, to August, 1904. 

Sixth, Roland P. Faulkner, Commissioner October 1, 1904. 

There was never any ‘‘Commissioner of Education’’ 

in Porto Rico before Professor Brumbaugh began his 
work there. Under the Organic Act of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
America providing for the civil government of Porto 
Rico, approved April 12, 1900, a Commissioner of 
Education for Porto Rico was called for, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. The 
office thus created was first filled by Professor Brum- 
baugh, under President McKinley's appointment. 
The report of the military governor of Porto Rico on 
civil affairs states specifically concerning the educa- 
tional direction of the island, pending the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Organic Act for its civil 
government, that ‘‘In January, 1899, General John 
Eaton, LL. D., of Washington, D. C., was called to 
Porto Rico to take charge of educational matters. He 
was known successively as superintendent of schools, 
director of public instruction, and chief of the bureau 
of education. ... 

‘* During the latter part of May, General Eaton was 
forced by ill-health to give up his work in Porto Rico 
and return to the United States. He was succeeded 
by his assistant, Mr. Victor S. Clark. ... 

**On March 11, 1900, Dr. Clark resigned his posi- 
tion as president of the board of education. He was 
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succeeded by Dr. George G. Groff, one of the original 
members of the board, who remained at the head of 
the same until the advent of the civil régime on 
May 1, 1900, wheh he was appointed acting commis- 
sioner of education pending the permanent organiza- 
tion of the new civil government.”’ 

The report from which the above is quoted makes 
it evident that much was done during the terms of 
office of these three officials for the educational inter- 
ests of the island. It would not seem to be any 
reflection upon their work to recognize that the first 
commissioner of education was appointed only after 
the Organic Act called for such an appointment by 
the President of the United States, the other officials 
having been appointed by the military governor of the 
island for a term of service under temporary military 
rule. The Editor regrets sincerely, as does Professor 
Brumbaugh, that the announcement made in connec- 
tion with the latter's work in The Sunday School 
Times should have been construed as intended to 
ignore or slight General Eaton's distinguished serv- 
ices for the educational interests of Porto Rico. On 
this point Professor Brumbaugh himself gladly bears 
personal testimony in the following letter : 

In March of 1899, General Eaton secured the appointment 
of sixteen English supervisors of schools, and during April and 
May General Henry, the military governor, promulgated a 
code of school laws prepared by General Eaton. Part I was 
approved May 2, 1899, and became immediately operative. 
Part II became operative July 1, 1899, but was officially pro- 
mulgated in April or May. gee Log latter part of May. 
General Eaton was forced by ill-health to give up his work in 
Porto Rico and return to the United States. In the almost 
five months of his residence on the island, he was constantly 
and heartily devoted to the great task of creating a school system 
in harmony with our American ideals, with which his long 
and distinguished services made him thoroughly conversant. 
For his work in Porto Rico I have always personally had the 
highest regard. No one conversant with conditions there and 
his splendid record here would for a moment hesitate to ac- 
cord to him the full measure of recognition he so richly merits. 


x 
When Teachers and Officers Differ 


The work of the Kingdom on this earth is no 
freer from differences of opinion as to best methods 
than is any other work carried on by human hands. 
The world is watching the church to see how it bears 
itself in such situations. Here is a typical instance, 
described by an Ontario Sunday-school teacher who 
wants to do the right thing. She writes : 

I am very much interested in a Sunday-school here which 
has been going on for four years, three of which I have spent 
in it. The attendance has been very small, but is improving 
lately. I have been asked to teach a class, but declined until 
lately, when I felt I would like to have a class, and have prcm- 
ised to teach if our attendance is large enough to make an- 
other class. ‘The superintendent and two teachers believe in 
testifying every Sunday that they have been saved, and are 
leading Christian lives. I have been asked to doit. I know 
I am leading a Christian life, with God's help ; | am trying to 
influence others to Christ. But do you think it necessary to 
testify in Sunday-school? I think a Christian life will show 
its good works, and | think it's too tiresome for children to 
listen to a number telling the experience of their conversion 
and how they are living. I do not feel ashamed to tell I am a 
Christian, but feel doubtful what is best to do. 

The proof of an efficient worker for Christ is that 
one’s ability to work with those who in some things 
think differently. Let that truth be recognized at the 
start, by this Ontario teacher, and by all who would 
do good, in whatsoever field they may be. To move 
from one church or Sunday-school to another is not 
to find release from the necessity of getting on with 
folks whose methods are not our methods. This 
teacher seems to be called to teach in a Sunday- 
school where certain things are done that she does 
not believe in. She is even expected to have a part 
in a plan that she believes to be tiresome to the chil- 
dren. Suppose, then, that she take her part in that 
plan by testifying, when her turn comes, in such an 
unusual and unexpected and interesting and helpful 
way that pupils will be aroused and won, and teach- 
ers and officers will see that there is a great deal 
better way of doing this than they had dreamed of. 
It may take hours of preparation to do this. What 
of that? Perhaps it is the particular work to which 
God just now is calling that teacher. After a few weeks 
of such hearty co-operation that her fellow-workers 
will see that she is with them, not against them, it 
should be an easy matter, some time, to suggest, lov- 
ingly and tactfully, that there are better ways of win- 
ning the pupils to Christ than regular public testifying. 
She might then start a campaign of ‘‘ individual work 
for individuals’’ in that church and school and com- 
munity. And in the meantime she will have, every 
Sunday and week-day, her own precious opportunities 
with her own pupils, and by her life and spirit she 
will be showing them the gain of loyalty and co-work. 
How much greater is this Ontario teacher's field for 
service than if her fellows all thought just as she does | 
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One Afternoon’s Work of a Visitor 


The substitute Visitor left home at quarter past one that 
afternoon. A Visitor was sick, and she had promised to 
do her work. It was. partly a new district to her, for 
Number Five had been so faithful that she rarely needed 
assistance, 

Arriving at her starting-point, she finds a mother and 
her daughter and a pretty baby boy. The rest of the 
family are away at Rak A neighbor, also a Home De- 
partment member, steps in, so the Visitor makes two calls 
in one. Then around the corner, and down the next 
street, she finds a widow and her little girl. 

**T am so glad I did not miss you,’’ says the mother. ‘‘I 
wanted a quarterly for a friend. She is an invalid, and I 
want to study the lesson with her once a week. Can I 
have one for her?’’ 

**Surely. What is her name, and where does she live ? 
Here is her envelope. You know how to explain it. I'll 
call and see her as soon as I can.’’ 

‘* The papers haven’t come very regularly lately.’’ 

‘*IT know. Our carrier here has moved away. I wonder 
if Mary is old enough to take them.”’ 

**I think so, if it isn’t too far.’’ 

The Visitor gives an idea of the route. 

‘*She could do that. Couldn’t you, Mary?’’ turning to 
her little daughter, who is listening with interest. 

‘* Yes,’’ in response to the Visitor’s question. ‘‘I have 
joined the church since I joined the Home Department. 
That was nearly four years ago. I would miss it so much.”’ 

Soon the caller must go, for she has many other homes to 
visit. Little Mary follows her out of doors, pointing to the 
homes to which she may be asked to carry papers, as if to 
prove that she is old enough. 

The next stop is almost across the street. Here is a 
home where they have recently joined the Home Depart- 
ment, and where cards are more loved than the Bible. 

‘*Mamma, mamma, somebody to see you!’’ calls a 
little girl, 

The Visitor introduces herself when the mother appears. 

‘* You needn’t leave any more of those,’’ is her greeting 
before the package can be untied. 

** Why not? Didn’t you read the other one ?’’ 

**Oh, once or twice, when it first came! But I haven’t 


time. What with little children, and housework, and - 


everything, I hardly read the daily paper. 
needn’t, I didn’t want them in the first place.’’ 

But the Visitor finally persuades her to allow the quar- 
terly to be left. This is a case which must have special 
work, Itis just like many more who are now excellent 
members. 

Then come three homes where the members are nearly 
shut-ins. Then anew member. This is her first report : 
**T couldn’t read them all; my eyes trouble me so.’’ 

So on and on, through sunshine and shadow, smiles and 
frowns, One woman was just going away, another was 
just returning to her home, so she did not miss either. 

The twilight shadows lengthen. Soon she will turn her 
steps homeward. 

**Do you get any pay for doing this? I wouldn’t do it 
for nothing,’’ says a boy while his mother looks for her en- 
velope. 

Any pay? Not in money, as the boy means; not in 
this world’s goods, Christ has other riches, incorruptible, 
and full of glory. ‘* Let us not be weary in well doing : 
for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.’’—Zthe/ M. 
Kay, Dixon, 1/1. 


No, you 


oa 
Keeping Up the Enthusiasm in Virginia 


One of the best conducted Home Departments in the 
South was started eight years ago next April. The Cen- 
tenary Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school workers in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, feeling the need of reaching the homes 
through the means of Bible study, early in 1897, appointed 
a committee, with Dr. M. M. Goodman as chairman, ‘“‘ to 
see what could be done.’’ The chairman reported in a 
short time the names of about one hundred persons who 
were willing to be enrolled. Dr. Goodman was appointed 
superintendent, with fourteen assistants. At the end of 
the first quarter 174 members were reported ; at the end of 
the second quarter, 209; third quarter, 229; and at the 
end of the first year, 244. The Centenary Department is 
now the largest in the Virginia Conference. Dr. Good- 
man, who is an enthusiastic Sunday-school worker, leading 
a live Bible class of a hundred members, writes as follows 
as to the methods and spirit of this interesting work : 

**Our department is divided into sections, with a chair- 
man for each section. Each chairman appoints his assist- 
ants, as he knows best whom to select, and how many are 
required to complete the work in the right way. We aim 
to visit every member of the Home Department once a 
month, get well acquainted with every member of the 
family, and keep acquainted. Anow each other. We take 
notes of the good being done by having the members study 
the lessons supplied by our publishing house, see that all 
members are doing their best, and, if an oppo ‘tunity pre- 
sents itself, we ask questions on the lesson, and help to 





What good things is your Home De- 
partment doing? The editors of the 
Times want to hear from you, and 
will gladly pay for every striking in- 
cident of the work or description of 
successful method that they can use. 
Articles of from one hundred words 
to one thousand are welcome. 











explain the work. We invite them to the regular Sunday- 
school. When we have Rally Day the Home Department 
is invited to come and take part. Also on any other special 
occasion they are expected to be present. When we find 
members of the Home Department sick, we report it at 
once to our pastor, and have him call to see them. 

‘*] think a well-conducted Home Department one of 
the greatest blessings ever presented to a community. 
Think of the thousands of souls who are unable to attend 
Sunday-school on account of home duties that will not 
permit them to go. The aged, who have long since done 
their duty as best they could, now in their old age can still 
be members of a department belonging to their own school. 
Again, there are thousands who will not attend the main 
school, but who will join the Home Department and make 
good students, Some such students join the main school 
after getting interested in the work.’’ 
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What a Busy Housekeeper Does 


A remarkable work in the homes of an Illinois city has 
been wrought by a busy housekeeper in the person of Mrs. 
Charles Craig of Rockford. In a letter to the Editor she 
tells in this characteristic way of her methods of introduc- 
ing Bible study into hundreds of homes : 

‘**T am always glad to hear encouraging reports from 
other workers. I always encourage Home Department 
workers to take The Sunday School Times for the help and 
inspiration they get from the different workers, Surely, 
the Lord has blessed this branch of Sunday-school work 
all over the land. My Home Department is still growing. 
When I finished up for this year [1904], I had four hun- 
dred and eleven members. My collection for this year 
was forty-five dollars, It is nine years since I began, 
and the Lord has wonderfully blessed me and given me 
egreat success. I love the work. It seems dearer to me 
every year. I am as much interested in my members as 
any pastor could be in his people. 

** You speak in the Times of a Correspondence Class. I 
have a member in the prison at Joliet, a young man who 
was converted at our song-service in the jail at Rockford. 
After he was transferred to the penitentiary I sent him the 
quarterly. He writes letters as often as he can. When I 
received a letter from him thanking me very much for my 
kind letters and the quarterly, he said that he went to 
Sunday-school and service every Sunday morning, and was 
studying every lesson. Two of my members moved away 
to Omaha; they were shut in after they were there a few 
months. I received letters from them telling me that there 
were no Home Departments there, and they missed my 
visits very much ; and they asked me if I could send them 
some old quarterlies. I gladly took them back as members, 
and sent them their quarterlies and a letter regularly. The 
mother died this summer and left the invalid daughter. 

‘* Another invalid member went to Wisconsin with her 
husband. They were very poor. I sent her the quarter- 
lies regularly, and wrote her a letter one day. I received 
a letter from her and a dollar in it. It brought the tears to 
my eyes, because I knew she had made a great sacrifice to 
save up thatdollar. I prayed that God might especially bless 
it to the salvation of some soul. She said she could not 
tell me how much she enjoyed the study of the lessons. 
She sat in an invalid’s chair; she had no religious influ- 
ence ; her husband was not a Christian. One day I re- 
ceived a letter telling me that she had gone home. 

‘*] have a number ot members in the country ; some of 
them seldom get to church. They are very glad indeed to 
get the quarterlies and to hear what is going on in the 
church. I have nurses that are away for months at a time, 
and they say they are so glad to have the quarterly so they 
can study the lesson. 

**My Home Department is large, and I have so much 
to tell you that I don’t know just where to begin cr where 
to stop. If the Lord can get consecrated workers to carry 
on his work, he will use them wonderfully to win souls. 
When I went with a second quarterly to a new member, 
she said: ‘ Oh, Mrs, Craig, Iam so glad that my husband 
read every word of the last one.’. She said that he ad- 
mitted that he had learned more from that quarterly than 
he ever knew. I told her to tell him that I would set him 
down as one of my members. 


** Another poor sickly mother with several children could 
not read a word. I would just have a talk with her. I 
had left a quarterly with her, and asked her little girl to 
read it to her mother. The last time I called there were 
two Catholic ladies in her house. When I rose to leave, 
she followed me out. She looked so pitifully at me, and 
said she wished I could call soon again. She wanted me to 
read to her and pray with her. I told her I would, and I 
said that if she could read I would leave her one of those 
quarterlies. ‘Oh, doleave one!’ she cried. ‘ My husband 
reads every word of them.’ I said: ‘ Bless his heart! I 
will give him one.’ He was a Catholic, and I did not expect 
it. I appointed a cottage prayer-meeting in her home the 
next week. 

‘** Getting into the home with the quarterly opens the 
door to reach the heart of every member of the family, I 
have a cottage prayer-meeting once a week in the home 
of one of the invalids, that has proved to be a great bless- 
ing in my work, There are ninety widows in my Depart- 
ment. I visit the hospital every Sunday afternoon, and 
when I meet a patient who has no church home, I take her 
into my Home Department, as I do the mothers of the boys 
in jail, and this is how my Department grows so fast.’’ 


% 
Do You Need a Prescription ? 


The Home Department section of the Ohio Sunday- 
school Association is putting forth great efforts to help 
secure Home Departments in the six thousand or more 
Sunday-schools in the state which have none, and to this 
end is issuing some very suggestive literature to arouse 
Sunday-schools which are ‘‘not up to the standard’’ in 
methods and results. ‘* Leaflet P’’ is entitled ‘* An Ohio 
Prescription for Weak, Pining, Sickly, Languid, Inefficient 
Home Departments,’’ and it reads as follows : 


WEAK LANGUID 
PINING SICKLY 
INEFFICIENT 
Home Departments 

All these symptoms indicete heart failure—the failure on the 
part of some one to put sufficient heart into the work. Its cir- 
culation is poor—there is not enough love and sympathy and 
interest circulating among its members. 

The Home Department can be no stronger than its officers. 
It is what they make it. Its failures are their failures. If it is 
wholly weak and inefficient, the fault is with the superintendent. 
If the trouble exists only in certain divisions, the Visitor in 
charge may be responsible. In either case it lacks nourish- 
ment. If the officer at fault, after due persuasion, will not sup- 
ply the need, heroic treatment is advised—even amputation of 
such an officer may be necessary. 


At All Hazards Save the Home Department 
for it saves many a home. Give it your best heart service, for 
it saves many a broken heart. It is the personal work depart- 
ment of the church. Interest yourself; interest your mem- 
bers ; interest pastor and people, church, Sunday-school, and 
community. All can help; many will. 
In all cases the following prescription is recommended : 


kK 


Genuine heart throbs, q. s. 

Promptness absolute. 

Add pure common sense to suit the taste. 

Mix well ; apply externally, internally, eternally. 


x 
How Crutches Helped On the Success 


While superintendent of the Home Department at one 
time, I also served on the Missionary Committee of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. One duty of this committee 
was to conduct devotional services at the county hospital 
one Sunday each month. Combining these two features 
of work, I organized a class of the inmates in our Home 
Department. About this time occurred the conversion of 
one of the class, Mr. M., sixty-eight years old, a confirmed 
invalid, a cripple on two crutches, 

So blessed was he in this Bible study that it proved to be 
the step to his open door of service ; for, with some Chris- 
tian friends outside the hospital, he soon agitated organ- 
izing a Union Sunday-school in that vicinity. Accordingly, 
preliminaries were hastened, and with his pockets full of 
illustrated lesson-cards to interest the children, he can- 
vassed diligently. Of the thirty-two pupils present at the 
opening session, he brought in eleven. 

In due time, a church was also organized, and the Sun- 
day the school marched from temporary accommodations 
to their own cozy edifice, singing ‘‘ Marching to Zion,’’ 
Mr. M. (on his crutches) was the happy leader of one 
hundred and two children. 

During four years he labored with undaunted zeal. He 
continually found new pupils for the Sunday-school ; he 
solicited funds to purchase three pulpit-chairs. 

He was richly blessed in spiritual growth and fruit. 
And, having finished his mission, his body was laid to rest 
January 1, 1904, from the little church, at the Sunday- 
school hour, amidst many devoted friends, both young and 
old.— Christiana S. Hyatt, Seattle, Wash. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








The Last Word on the Lesson 


‘There will be a fair here on Monday evening, with 
nice dolls and candies, ice-cream and toys—things that 
children like—and it is expected that you and your parents 
will come and purchase treely. And now a very few words 
about the lesson : 

** Was Jezebel a handsome woman ?”’ 

Many voices: ‘‘ No.”’ 

** Was her husband, Ahab, a good man?”’ 

“ No,’’ 

‘* A pretty tough old couple,—weren’t they? Did they 
want to kill Elijah? ’’ 

“* Yes.” 

** Did Elijah make a wicked request when he asked God 
to take away his life? ’’ 

(A general silence.) 

** What command did the angel give about eating ?’’ 

** Arise and eat.’’ 

** Was Elijah obedient to it? ”’ 

$6 Ves,’” 

** Yes, children, and that is the lesson we should learn— 
obedience ; if God says, ‘ Arise and eat,’ we shouid do it 
at once, without any delay. And now, in closing, I want 
to remind you again of the fair, and the good things you 
will find there—Monday evening at seven o’clock—don’t 
forget it.’’ 

Too early for the church service, we had happened in 
upon the closing exercises of the Branchville Sunday- 
school, where more than a hundred children were being 
addressed by the superintendent at the close of the 
teaching. 

As he ended his remarks, leaving in the minds of the 
pupils a strong sense of the duty of eating, and the oppor- 
tunities to be presented on Monday evening, one could not 
help sharing Blijah’s pessimism, and feeling that such a 
school might as well die ! 

But no, for there was an angel to come! At that 
moment a white-haired old gentleman, with a sweet face, — 
the teacher of the Bible class,—asked the superintendent 
if he might speak for a few minutes. 

He told them briefly of an incident of his own life,—that 
when a boy living in the far West, his father at one time 
sent him quite a distance upon a very important errand, 
On returning, he was overtaken bya blizzard. He strug- 
gled long and desperately against it, and at last sank down 
completely exhausted. 

Now his father had been anxious for him from the 
moment the storm began, and with others started out for 
his rescue in the face of the blinding, stinging snow. 

At length, discouraged and worn out, the others turn 
back, but the father presses on alone. He will give his 
life to save his boy, and at last, joy of joys, he finds him, 
not dead, but distracted from his sufferings, and in his 
delirium calling upon death to take him, and crying out 
against the fate that had brought him into such trouble. 
** Do you think his father rebuked him for this ? ’’ 

All the voices: ‘* No.’’ 

** Why not?” 

** Because he pitied him so.’”’ 

Then the father, applying such restoratives as he had 
with him, wrapped him in his own big cape, and drew him 
to his bosom. 

When the fury of the storm had slackened he carried him 
in his arms until they met searchers who were coming to 
their assistance. 

When home again, it took a long time for the boy’s re- 
covery, for he had nearly lost his life. ‘* Why do you sup- 
pose it was that every day the father watched him so closely 
and took such patient care of him ?’’ 

A little girl in advance of the others: ‘* Because he 
was such a dear, good father.’’ 

‘*And why was it that he readily risked his own life, 
and spared nothing to save his boy? ’”’ 

** Because he loved him so.’’ 

** Yes, ‘because he loved him so,’ and that is the reason 
our heavenly Father did not rebuke Elijah, but sent his 
angel to feed him, and encourage him, so that he could go 
on, and not fail in his great duties.’’ 

‘* And that same loving heavenly Father tenderly cares for 
you and me to-day. Why?” 

** Because he loves me so,”’ 

** Let us think of it often this week. He is a ‘ pitying,’ 
‘dear,’ and ‘loving’ heavenly Father, and he is my 
Father.”’ 

** And now repeat with me this verse : 

‘** Like asa father pitieth his children, so Jehovah pitieth 
them that fear him. For he knoweth our frame ; he re- 
membereth that we are dust.’ ”’ 

Somehow the old gentleman’s words cleared the atmos- 
phere. He had given the spirit of the lesson. 

‘The spirit of the lesson!’’ The very essence of it; 
that which makes it vital and living. 

The Sunday-school often receives interesting facts, 
bright points, and moral teachings from those who instruct 
or address it, 

The facts may, or may not be remembered, perhaps not 
even absorbed by the inattentive; the points may seem 
merely clever, and the teachings uninteresting to those not 
hungry for such aid, but when the teacher comes to the 
class realizing God in the lesson,—God set forth in story 


and text, as it tells the experience of his children in the 
past; God in relation to the teacher and scholar right be- 
fore him,—his message is sure to be winged with power, 
and reach their hearts and consciences. 

Irrelevant stories, events, and schemes will seem so en- 
tirely out of place that they will not be thought of, but a 
strong sense of the presence and person of God, as pic- 
tured in the events of olden time and equally present to- 
day, will possess the heart. 

While the teacher will have studied as carefully as possi- 
ble the many features and details of the lesson, the great 
desire of his heart will be to find what it reveals of God ; 
for the Bible is given to set this before us, as shown in his 
dealings with men, his abhorrence of their sins, his pity for 
their failings, his glad forgiveness of the penitent, his de- 
light in the well-doing, his spirit working within them, his 
sympathy in their troubles, and in manifold ways the dread- 
ful character of evil, and his longing to save his children 
from it. 

The teacher who finds some revelation of God in the 
lesson, and longs to reveal him to the hearts of his scholars, 
will not lack a message ; he will be filled to overflow- 
ing with ‘‘ the spirit of the lesson.’’ If the superinten- 
dent be strongly moved by the same influence, the selection 
of hymns al music, the spirit of the prayer, addresses, 
and even the very smallest details will remind each one 
that he stands in ‘‘ holy places,’’ in the presence of God 
himself,—/. Cleveland Cady, New York City. 
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A Supper -Table Symposium 


The Millard Avenue Presbyterian Church of Chicago 
makes a practise of gathering the officers and teachers of 
its Sunday-school once a month around the supper table in 
its church parlor. These gatherings are devoted to con- 
ference, in a social way, concerning the interests of the 
school, At such times those who have the responsibility 
of the school, or of individual classes, face to face with each 
other frankly face also the numerous problems which con- 
tinually confront the conscientious worker. At a recent 
meeting each guest found beside his plate one of the fol- 
lowing questions. The reading of these, as they were 
called for by number, furnished the subjects for discussion : 

1. How generally are Bibles brought to the classes? 

2. Are the children learning to use their Bibles? 

3. Are the children doing any home work in connection 
with their lessons ? 

4. How can we best overcome the tendency to tardiness 
in the school ? 

5. How may we secure greater regularity in attendance ? 

6. How may the boys be more thoroughly interested in 
the Sunday-school ? 

7. At what age should children begin the habit of church 
going ? 

8. How may teachers best develop this habit in children ? 

9. How may teachers learn to realize their privilege ? 

10. How may teachers overcome their dissatisfaction 
with present attainments ? 

11. How may we prevent teachers, once enlisted, from 
dropping out? 

12. Should we have a teacher’s pledge ? 

13. How may the teachers be helped to better knowl- 
edge of the times and persons studied ? 

14. What influence upon the families has visiting the. 
children ? 

15. Shall we send delegates to other Sunday-schools to 
report on their methods and results? 

16. Is a still closer grading possible in our school ? 

17. Is the time ripe for beginning a Sunday-school choir ? 

18. How may a class spirit be fostered in the different 
classes ? 

19. How may parents be interested in the Sunday- 
school ? 

20. Are there signs of spiritual interest among the chil- 
dren ?— Jennie Ross Pike, Chicago. 


% 
Unhampered by Hindrances 


Warwick, England, is one of the towns much frequented 
by tourists. Its interest lies chiefly in its interesting old 
castle and in its cathedral, where lie buried the Earl of 
Leicester and his wife, and also in its close proximity to 
Kenilworth. It is not of these that I write, however, but 
of a visit to the litthke Sunday-school connected with the 
Congregational Chapel. 

We arrived in Warwick late on Saturday afternoon, and, 
after registering at the ‘* Wool Pack,’’ a quaint old English 
hostelry, with barmaid and Boots much in evidence, we 
sallied forth to view the town. One of the first things by 
which I was attracted was the notice on a modest little 
chapel that the Sunday-school would meet at ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning. I said to my companion, ‘ That is 
where we will go for our first service to-morrow.”’ 

I confess that it was with some curiosity that we fol- 
lowed the children into the chapel the following morning, 
wondering what the service would be like, atid whether it 
would seem like one of Our home schools. We were kindly 
greeted by the superifitendent, and ushered into a ‘barn- 





like room, the only furniture of which was a piano, a read- 
ing-desk, and the rude benches on which were seated the 
young people,—perhaps forty, their ages ranging from 
three to twenty. The preliminary exercises consisted of 
reading the Scripture lesson, the singing of some good old 
English hymns, and a most earnest prayer, after which the 
little ones were taken to a room by themselves, and we 
followed. 

The teacher appeared at the outset rather embar- 
rassed, as they were not much used to visitors; and you 
teachers who are so fortunate as to have all the appli- 
ances for running a modern Sunday-school will wonder 
when I describe to you the room in which twenty little 
English children were to spend the hour. It was nothing 
more than a large closet lighted by a skylight. Across one 
end was a row of steps, which served as seats for the little 
ones. Nothing else in the room but a small blackboard, 
the walls entirely without decoration, and nothing what- 
ever to prevent its utter cheerlessness except the rosy faces 
of the children, whom my first impulse was to pity. But, 
as the lesson proceeded, and I saw their little faces all 
aglow with interest in the lesson story so graphically told 
by the good man who had them in charge, I began to lose 
some of my pity, and wonder if we in America do not ge 
to the other extreme, and depend too much upon object 
teaching. 

Is there not danger of giving too much time to our 
sand-boards, blackboards, and other paraphernalia con- 
sidered necessary to the success of a modern Sunday- 
school, and losing sight of the individual needs of our little 
ones? Is there not food for reflection in this thought, and 
is there not encouragement for those workers who cannot 
be supplied with all the accessories, to make the most of 
what they have, instead of mourning over what they have 
not ?— Katherine F. Pond, Winchester, Mass. 


% 
A Birthday Box for Missions 


More than a year ago one of our teachers suggested the 
use of a birthday box in our school. It seemed a sort of 
fad, but the suggestion was accepted, and the box given a 
place on the superintendent’s table. For the benefit of 
those who do not know what a birthday box is, I may say 
that it is made of glass, globular in form, in general appear- 
ance like a railroad lantern. Through a slit in the top 
small coins can be dropped. 

Every Sunday, after opening exercises, the superintendent 
holds up the box, and, with a genial smile, inquires who 
has had a birthday during the week. In a school of nearly 
three hundred, it is a rare occurrence if some boy or girl 
has not passed the yearly milestone. In fact, there are 
often two or three. The rule is a penny for every year of 
their age. So the little folks march proudly to the front, 
and drop the pennies, one by one, into the receptacle. It 
is a privilege theyenjoy. They like to see the coins falling 
in the glass. 

Little folks, did I say? The box is no respecter of per- 
sons. Young men and maidens who have birthdays are 
cordially invited—nay, expected—to make their contribu- 
tion. ‘Their money is just as good as that of the youngsters, 
and counts a great deal faster. But they are not so eager 
to acknowledge these recurring anniversaries, and awaken 
undue curiosity, To use the cld quotation from Shake- 
speare: ‘* It is a custom more honored in the breach than 
the observance.’’ 

On the senior Bible class of gray-haired fathers and 
mothers the birthday box bears with some severity. One 
old gentleman, on a recent Sunday, dropped in dimes and 
pennies to the value of seventy-two cents. It is something 
of a tax, to be sure, but then, like the school-tax, it comes 
only once a year. Besides, people who will persist in 
living to an advanced age must expect to pay the penalty, 

Does the birthday box pay? Is it anything more than a 
Sunday toy or agreeable feature in the program? After 
ours was in operation nine months it was opened, twenty- 
five dollars taken out, and placed in the foreign mission 
fund. Just so much clear gain, for this money would 
doubtless have been spent in some other way, and never 
have reached the Sunday-school. 

So, if we can make birthdays profitable for missions let us 
do it. These anniversaries are generally festive ; let us make 
them also beneficial. The scheme simply confirms the 
truth of the nursery rhyme : 


** Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land."’ 


Much of the world’s money is dissipated in trifles. Single 
glasses of beer and whisky make the hundreds of millions of 
dollars yearly expended for drink. In our small town it 
is estimated that nearly two hundred dollars are spent daily 
for tobacco at the twenty-five cigar stores, 

Twenty-five dollars! Not much fora rich spendthrift, 
but an efficient amount in mission work. Twenty-five 
dollars will support a famine orphan in India, or pay half 
the yearly salary of a native helper. At any rate, let us 
teach the children the importance of trifles, the value of 
little things, the duty of putting even pennies to a good 
use.— W. W. Davis, Sterling, Illinois. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Which Way Do You Prepare the Lesson ? 


A Series of Four Pictures 


No Preparation and No Plan 


It is half past four on Sunday afternoon. As the Sun- 
day-school teacher walks homeward with the recollection 
of the unsatisfactory hour he has just spent with his boys, 
he determines to prepare his lesson so thoroughly during 
the coming week that there will be no possibility of failure 
on the following Sunday. On arriving at home he finds 
visitors in the parlor, and so good intentions are frustrated 
for the time being. In the evening there is the church 
meeting, and after the meeting a quiet little song service, 
and so the proposed preparation is postponed till Monday 
evening. But on Monday evening there is the Young Peo- 
ple’s meeting, on Tuesday a finance meeting, on Wednes- 
day a prayer-meeting, on Thursday a concert, on Friday a 
reception, and on Saturday the stores are open. Yet on 
Sunday, after morning service, there is always an hour. 
Unfortunately, however, friends have been asked in for 
luncheon, and-the hour passes by. At a quurter to three 
o'clock there is a sudden inquiry for~the-lesson leaflet. 
‘* Does the wife know where it is?’’ ‘*Does anybody 


‘know where the lesson is?’’ ‘* Has nobody kept the les- 


son outline published in last Monday’s paper?’’ Too late, 
too late! At three o’clock there is a hurry and flurry, and 
our teacher rushes to school, arriving there just as the 
classes are assigned to their rooms. 

Yet he is a man of resources. What he has been unable 
to do by careful preparation he will accomplish by tact. 
So, with a bright smile to his boys and breezy little com- 
ments during the marking of the class books, he prepares 
the way for the lesson proper. And then comes his tri- 
umph: ‘* Now, boys, how many of you have prepared your 
lesson? How many can tell me where it is? What is that 
you said, John? First Samuel, first chapter? Certainly ! 
That is what I am proud to see—boys who know their les- 
sons. How I wish we all studied our lessons like that! 
It is such an interesting lesson, too. Now we must read 
_it over first of all, so that you all may know it before we 


“begin to talk about it.’”’ So during the painful verse-by- 


verse reading our teacher lays his plans. Perhaps, if we 
could get beneath the surface, we should hear something 
like this: ‘* What in the world am I to say about this? 
Who can give a lesson on Elkanah? Oh, yes, here is 
something. Hannah prays. Ill talk to them about 
prayer. What is this? Old Eli thinks she is drunk. 
I'll talk on temperance. Hannah receives an answer to 
her prayer. That is easy. Then she brings the little boy 
up to the house of the priest. Talk on dedication.’ And 
so by the time the lesson is read our teacher has decided 
on the lines of his discourse. He has worked up a fine, 
vigorous enthusiasm, and his words are spoken with unc- 
tuous passion. The half hour passes quickiy by. There 
is a sigh of relief and satisfaction, and perhaps not a little com- 
placent self-congratulation, And it is likely that there is a 
half-unconscious feeling that after all it is not necessary to 
prepare a lesson very much, —that common sense and judg- 
ment and moral enthusiasm are quite enough. 

Perhaps, however, it would surprise us all to know just 
how those boys sized up that lesson, how they noted little 
inaccuracies, and despised the glowing platitudes. Verily, 
there is one thing a boy can always do without any likeli- 
hood of error,—he can distinguish between skim-milk and 
cream, 


Quick Preparation and an Imperfect Plan 


Again the week has passed by without study, but fortu- 
nately no friend was asked in for luncheon. So at about a 
quarter past two there is an opportunity. First, there is 
a hurried reading of the lesson, and then a glance at the 
cut-and-dried lesson plan, then a mumbling and a repeti- 
tion, and if we could hear, we should gather something 
like this : 


1. A woman wanting a child—Elkanah, Peninnah, 
Hannah. , 

2. A woman praying for a child—Eli, Hannah. 

3. A woman getting a child—Hannah, Samuel. 

4. A woman dedicating a child—Hannah, Eli. 


And with this preparation and blackboard outline our 
teacher hurries to the schoolroom. Nor can he under- 
stand how such a logically-prepared outline does not appeal 
to the hearts and intelligences of the little pitchers he is try- 
ing to fill, Verily the scholars have come for corn and are 
fed with husks. There are many in this world who relish 
the oysters without the shells, but there has yet to be found 
one who would try to live on the shells without the oys- 
ters. And yet shells, when polished, are pretty to gaze 
upon, 


Spoon-fed Preparation and a Mechanical Plan 


The teacher in the present instance is not so dilatory. 
-There has been an arrangement made whereby all the 
ieachers of the district meet on Tuesday evening for the 
study of the lesson. The leader usually sets forth the 
thought, indicates the moral and spiritual significance of 
the pictures presented, and lays out a plan for presenting 
.the-lesson in class. Our teacher attends this meeting, 
‘enters into the discussion, uses note-book and pencil to 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Picturesand Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay fora quar- 
ter's set of twelve different pictures and two maps, 
each on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 











advantage, and comes away with a fairly adequate idea of 
what the lesson contains for himself and his pupils. Yet 
it is all absorption of the ideas of others.. And there is 
nothing more disastrous to spiritual growth than this habit 
of depending upon others for thought - inspiration and 
guidance. The things one really knows are what he has 
worked for and connected with his own experience. The 
best thoughts of others can be understood only by relating 
them to this experience. 

When a man appears before his class, there is one thing 
upon which he maydepend. His class can tell to a nicety 
which garment of thought is home-made and which is bor- 
rowed. And, usually, borrowed garments are misfits. 
Where a borrowed garment has been made over, it is an- 
other matter. ‘To leave the figure,—there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between a'message which comes warm 
and inspiring from a heart that has felt and yearned, and a 
message that is but a restatement in heartless form of the 
thoughts of another mind. There is an old fable of a 
jackdaw dressed in peacock’s feathers. There is an old 
story, too, of a boat on the Sangamon River which had a 
one - horsepower engine and a ten-horsepower whistle. 
Every time the whistle blew, the boat backed up. So 
there are cases in which a teacher with a one-horse power 
spirituality and experience attempts to dole out twenty- 
horsepower ideas, Is it any wonder there is retrogression 
on the part of the pupils ? 


Full Preparation and a Definite Plan 


Leaving out of account what the careless, the hurried, 
the dependent, teacher may do, let us now consider what 
is involved in complete preparation, Roughly-speaking, 
it may be divided into four parts : 

1. The Teacher Gets Intoa Right Attitude. It is need- 
less to say that this is the first thing,—the really important 
thing. ‘The work of the teacher is to carry a message from 
a living God to a human soul, He must be a good con- 
ductor. He must be in complete touch with the source of 
power—-God himself—and with the mechanism that is to 
receive and feel the power—the pupil who has need. If 
the teacher is not in right touch with God through prayer, 
meditation, resignation, and submission of will, there can 
come no message through him to others. If he is not in 
touch with his class, yearning over them one by one, anx- 
ious to help them where they need it, studying them daily 
as to temper, disposition, and affinities, he can never cause 
the message to penetrate to their souls. No lesson-plans, 
lesson-helps, teachers’ meetings, normal classes, will ever 
take the place of that internal preparation which unites the 
soul of the teacher on the one hand to God, on the other 
to the pupil. 

2. The Teacher Must Enter Upon Direct Study of the 
Lesson. There are two parts to this. In the first place 
there is a grasping, by aid of the imagination, of the pic- 
tures of the lesson, The power to see pictures so as to re- 
produce them in clear and striking, yet accurate, form is 
one greatly to be desired. In the lesson under considera- 
tion what wonderful pictures there are!—the Eastern 
home ; the two wives, one cruel and spiteful, the other 
childless, but godly ; the prayer-service in the house of the 
Lord ; the venerable priest ; the birth of the little Samuel ; 
the dedication. But pictures are not enough. Each has 
its significance for the soul. The earnest teacher will read 
into each the lessons it contains, The Bible is not a simple 


: Story-book, but a story with a spiritual meaning. 


3. The Teacher Must Enter Upon the Study of the Lesson 
indirectly. When a man has in his own strength gained 
all he can from the Word, he is now prepared to hear what 
others have tosay. Apperception is possible. _ Here, then, 
is the place for lesson-helps and teachers’-meetings. They 
come. not first, but they are supplementary.. If used first 
they destroy that spirit of independence and personal rela- 
tionship to God which is so essential to life; if used after 
private study they are an inspiration, a delight, and a bless- 
ing. 

4. The Teacher Must Select and Arrange for Presenta- 
tion, Of all the pictures studied there will be time to 
present only a few; of all the lessons drawn but a limited 
number will find an application in the lives of the pupils. 
It is just here that the teacher’s personal knowledge of the 
members of the class will avail. Every moment of time 
will be employed as if for eternity. Every arrow will be 
intended to hit the target. There will be no vapory gen- 
eralization, no empty moralizing. Nor will there be fack 
in matter, and indefiniteness in method. For out of a full 
sympathetic heart the lips will speak, and the need of the 
pupils will determine the mode of approach. 

And to the teacher who fully prepares his lesson, who 
faithfully studies his pupils, who keeps his heart warm 
towards the Father, there will always be joy and blessing 


in ministering to the needs of the pupils.—Wilham A. 
McIntyre, Provincial Normal School, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


% 
“This Year Also” 


One has great admiration for the vinedresser in the par- 
able of the barren fig-tree. The owner of the vineyard 
proposes to cut down the barren and cumbering tree, The 
‘vinedresser remonstrates, ‘‘ Let me try one year more,’’ 
said he, ‘‘to get some fruit upon it. I'll take the best care 
of it. I know it has been fruitless these three years gone. 
You have a perfect right to expect something from it. It 
certainly cumbers the ground and threatens other. trees. 
But let me try just one year more.”’ 

What was the result the record does not tell. It would 
be good if we had an echo from a later day, showing how 
that tree took up its task, and fulfilled the hope and service 
of the vinedresser. 

But are you, fellow-teacher, fellow-preacher, like that 
vinedresser ? There’s an unruly boy in your class, Are 
you saying, ‘‘ Take him out; !he undoes all the good. I 
don’t want him in the way any longer.’’ Or are you lov- 
ingly pleading, ‘‘Let me try him one year more?’’ 
There’s a thoughtless girl in your class, disturbing its unity 
and power. You've wished she would move away, or en- 
ter another class, because there was no fruit in her soni. 
Or have you caught the divine zeal and anxiety of the 
vinedresser, so that you protest, ‘* Let me cultivate her 
friendship a little longer. Please God she shall have some 
fruit in the things of which she is now ashamed.’’ 

How eager are you, teacher, to try again with the most 
difficult and discouraging life? This year may be the crit- 
ical one. Whether that apparently apathetic and unprom- 
ising life is to be cut down, and waste itself in criticism of 
Christ and his church, may depend upon the patience, per- 
sistence, prayerfulness, with which you try, ‘‘this year 
also,’’ to secure conditions which will result in fruitfulness. 

(The preachers are all gone. They never stay for the 
application. Yet this sobering question ought to be asked, 
‘* Are you eager to change your field?’’ It’s a hard one, 
Iknow. They a// are. Will you try it one year more? 
Perhaps it may bear fruit if you enrich it, tend it carefully, 
stay by it, ‘‘ this year also! ’’)— Zhe Rev. Ernest Bourner 
Allen, Toledo, Ohio. 
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How a Teacher Woke Up 


Miss Loomis had taught her class of girls for six or seven 
years with a goodly degree of success, She knew their 
families and their home life, and supplemented her average 
skill in teaching by showing a helpfa » personal interest, in 
the general welfare of each girl, and most of them loved 
her. 

She endeavored, as each new girl came into the class, 
to find out what interested and appealed to her, and so 
gained her attention in the class hour. Things had gone 
smoothly and evenly for years, when all of a sudden, so it 
seemed to Miss Loomis, several of the girls began to be 
inattentive, not actively troublesome, but indifferent and 
uninterested. It seemed to spread until only a faithful 
two or three, who would do it for love of her whether they 
were really interested or not, gave her their undivided at- 
tention at lesson time. Something was plainly the matter ; 
the lessons were not interesting. And Miss Loomis was 
greatly distressed, 

She cast about in her mind for the reason, but could not 
solve the problem, She certainly studied her lessons care- 
fully, and presented them in the best way she knew how. 

One evening she went across the city to attend a histori- 
cal lecture, and there were ushered into the seats in front 
of her a young girl in trailing dress, with her hair done in 
the latest fashion, and a young man. At second glance 
she was amused to discover that the girl was one of her 
own whom she had known from babyhood. The idea! 
such youngsters! And. it amazed her to think that the 
** youngsters ’’ were interested, for the lecture was not of 
the popular sort. 

** Dear me, how time flies,’’ she thought, as she re- 
viewed the incident at home that night. en like a flash 
an idea came to her. ‘* Why, Mildred Loomis, wake up!’’ 
she exclaimed, happily. ‘‘ Those children are growing 
u / ” 

She had taught her class in precisely the same fashion 
for seven years, and they had outgrown her. She had told 
the lesson-story, and applied it in the same simple way she 
had followed when they were in the primary department. 

On the next Sunday she seated herself, mentally, before 
a new class. She talked to them as though they were her 
own age. She appealed to them in ways she had never 
dreamed they would understand. She expected much of 
them, and asked their opinions. It was an experiment, 
and it worked. They straightened up, and their eyes 
brightened. Some were studying general history in the 
high-school, and they responded to her questions of history 
intelligently. She assigned some map drawing and paper 
writing, and they were greatly interested. The same spir- 
itual truths were taught, but in a way that reached their 
growing, ambitious young life. To Miss Loomis’ delight 
the problem was solved. They were growing up.— Grace 
Willis, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Unworthy Rivals of the New Testa- 
ment Books —».y Professor George H. Schodde, Ph.D. 








E Old Testament Apocryphal books have 
a fixed place in biblical literature. They 
are found in the Septuagint translation, scat- 
tered among the canonical, and, as a separate 
group, in the German and other modern trans- 
lations. The English church, and with it the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, has always, in principle, been 
opposed to publishing them in the Bibles, even with the 
proviso of Luther, who adds to his version, ‘‘ These are 
books not to be put on an equality with the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, yet are good and useful to read.’’ The value 
of these books, together with such Apocalypses as the 
Book of Enoch, Fourth Ezra, and such lyrics as the 
Psalms of Solomon, all dating from the inter-Testa- 
ment period, is now recognized on all hands, as they 
furnish the data and facts for a proper understanding 
of the historical background of the New Testament 
period. Several of these, chiefly Ecclesiasticus, the 
Wisdom of Solomon, and the Books of the Maccabees, 
are of exceptional value. 

In almost every particular the New Testament 
Apocrypha form a.marked-contrast to those of the 
Old. The term does not stand for a fixed group of 
books. In the newest and best collection of these 
books, published recently in a German translation, 
with introductions and notes, by Pastor Edgar Hen- 
necke in conjunction with fifteen other savants (Tueb- 
ingen und Leipzig : Mohr), the editor states that by 
New Testament Apocrypha.are to be understood all 
those non-canonical writings. current in the early 
Christian church before the time of Origen (who. died 
in A.D. 254),.which claim to be, and were more or 
Jess generally recognized to. be, of apostalic origin. 
Some of these have been, fairly well known to scholars, 
and also to. the general reader, such as the Apostolic 
Fathers, claiming to be. the writings of the.immediate 
disciples of the Twelve. Others are little known or 
have only recently been discovered. 

These books can readily be divided into six groups : 
namely, Gospels, Epistles, Doctrinal Writings and 
Sermons, Church Orders, Apecalypses, Apostles’ Sto- 
ries. “Of these the Gospels are, perhaps, the most 
interesting. A special: edition, of these has been 
published in the original tongues, as far as possible, 
and in a German translation by Preusschen, in his 
'*Antilegomena.’' Die Reste der ausserkanonischen 
Evangelien (Giessen), this list in general agreeing 
with that of Hennecke. Naturally the most interest- 
ing in this group are the so-called ‘*Agrapha,’’ or 
Lord’s Sayings, that were current in the early church 
traditionally, but were not made a part of our Gos- 
pels. Of these the New Testament itself furnishes an 
example in the words in Acts 20 : 35, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,’’ which are by Paul 
ascribed to Christ, but are not recorded in the Gospels. 

a 

Of such ‘‘ Logia’’ of Christ, Preusschen has discov- 
ered twenty-four, to which must yet be added those re- 
cently unearthed in the papyrus finds of Oxyrrhinchus 
in Egypt by Grenfel and Hunt. The Gospel of the 
Hebrews and the Gospel of the Egyptians have special 
doctrinal tendencies, more or less heretical, which 
latter is a marked featuré also of the Gospel of the 
Ebionites. The Gospel of Peter is better known than 
these, as it was discovered and published only a few 
years ago. There are also fragments of Gnostic gos- 
pels, purposing to read the errors of Gnosticism into 
the early records of Christianity. Probably the most 
noteworthy section in this group are the childhood 
gospels of Christ, which are the outgrowth of the curi- 
osity of the early Christians to know what the canoni- 
cal gospels have passed over in silence in reference to 
the childhood and early years of Christ. As a class 
of literature they are entirely unworthy of the great 
subject they pretend to describe, the purpose, to a 
large extent, being to show that Jesus, as a child, in 
his play and in his dealings, both for good purposes 
and for bad, made use of his divine power, notably 
his omniscience and his’ ability to perform miracles, 
to the confusion of his associates and of his parents. 
Scarcely any better argument for the inspired charac- 
ter of the canonical gospels can be found than a 
comparison with these pseudo-gospéls. Especially 
characteristic is the history of the childhood of the 
Lord, by ‘‘Thomas the Israelitish Philosopher,"’ 
from which a few episodes may be quoted : 

On the Sabbath day the child Jesus made twelve 
sparrows out of clay, and many other Jewish children 


were playing with him. A Jew passing by upbraided 
them for desecrating the Sabbath. And Joseph said 
to Jesus, ‘‘ Why are you doing unlawful things on the 
Sabbath ?’’ Then Jesus clapped his hands and cried 
to the sparrows, ‘* Fly away!'’ And they flew away, 
and the Jews were frightened. 

On one occasion the son of Hanna, the scribe, dis- 
turbed Jesus while at play, and Jesus became angry 
and cried out, ‘* You godless fool! your hand shall 
become withered like a tree.'’ And the boy’s hand 
became withered at once. 

On another occasion a boy ran up against Jesus. 
This embittered Jesus, and he said: ‘* You shall not 
reach the end of your race.’ And the boy fell down 
and died. 

After some days Jesus was playing on the roof of a 
house with others, and one fell down and died. The 
parents accused Jesus of having thrown him down, 
but Jesus jumped down and stood by the dead body 
and cried, ‘‘ Zenon, arise! and tell-us if I threw you 
down,’’ -And thé dead arose and said, ‘‘ No, Lord !"’ 

The Gospel of James is devoted entirely to an 
account of the wonderful birth and virgin character 
of the mother of Jesus, while the Acts of Pilate claim 
to be a letter of Pilate’s addressed to Claudius 
Tiberius on the death of Christ. The letter of King 
Abgar, of Edessa, addressed to Christ, is an appeal 
to have the famous healer come to Syria and cure 
him, and the writer expresses his faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God. As the pretended answer of Jesus is the 
only writing that is ever attributed to the Lord, it is 
reproduced here : 

‘* Blessed art thou if thou believest in me without 
having seen me. For it is written of me that those 
who have seen me do not believe in me, and.that 
those who have not.seen. me shall believe and live. 
In regard to what thou hast written to me to come to 
thee, it is necessary for me to fulfill all.things here for 
which I was sent, and after their fulfillment, to ascend 
to Him who has sent me. .And when I -sball -have 
ascended I will send thee one of my disciples, that 
he may cure thee, and offer life to thee and to thine.’’ 

It is then reported that after the ascension of Christ, 
Thaddaeus, one of the seventy, was sent and did 
these things. 

ro 


Of letters, the edition of Hennecke contains those of 
Clemens to the Corinthians, of Ignatius and Polycarp, 
and a letter to the Laodiceans, all but the last gener- 
ally included in the Apostolic Fathers. The so-called 
second letter of Clemens is now generally accepted as 
the first Christian sermon extant ; and the doctrinal 
writings include the well-known Letter of Barnabas, 
the Matthew traditions, and the Mission Sermon ‘of 
Peter. The Famous Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, together with the Syriac Didascalia, conclude the 
rubric of the Church Orders. The Apocalypses 
are particularly interesting, especially on account of 
their fantastic contents, including the Revelation of 
Peter, the long and sometimes tedious Shepherd 
of Hermas, and a number of Old Testament pseu- 
depigrapha, such as the Ascension of Isaiah, 5 and 6 
Ezra, and the Christian Sibylline Oracles. The history 
of the apostles constitutes the bulk of a last group, 
including Acts of Paul, of Peter, of John, of Andrew, 
and of Thomas. A number of these are quite lengthy, 
and not without historical value. 

These writings constitute a remarkable group of 
books hovering around the New Testament. The 
East and the West have both contributed to this col- 
lection, Syria and Egypt, Palestine and Asia Minor, 
Italy and Greece, being represented. Some of them 
are complete, others preserved only in fragments, .and 
all deal with some phases in the wonderful vicissi- 
tudes of thought and life in the early Christian church. 
They are more than curiosities of literature, and a 
careful student can study them to advantage. Anum- 
ber of them are pronounced in advocating certain 
heretical tendencies of thought. This is notably the 
case with Judaistic Christianity and Gnosticism. In 
the Gospel of the Hebrews the laws and the prophets 
are still the norms of life, and James is the greatest of 
the apostles. In the Gospel of the Ehionites, Sabbath 
celebration and circumcision are still a part of Chris- 
tianity, and modify the doctrine of the person of 
Christ. The gnostic gospel fragments teach ‘that 
Jesus had ho real body, and in their asceticism the 
Gnostics used only water in the celebration of the 
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Lord's Supper. Their writings here are fascinating 
romances, fantastic fables, filled with visions and 
dreams, with countless miraculous healings and spir- 
itual apparitions. A contrast of these works with 
those in the New Testament only emphasizes the fact 
that the early church, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
chose wisely and well the books that were to consti- 
tute the canon of sacred writings, the court of final 
appeal in all matters of faith and life. 
Co.umbus, OHIO. 





How Elsie Met George Washington 
By Florence Crosby Parsons 


HERE was one treasure for which Elsie Oliver 
longed. She had never had a silver buckle on 
her hat, and she did want one so much! There 

had been flowers and feathers, and shiny ornaments, 
but never, never birds, for Elsie knew better than to 
wanta bird. Kind Uncle Tom thought that if a real 
silver buckle would make her happy, a buckle she ought 
to have. 

When she opened her presents last Christmas morn- 
ing, out ofa big round box she lifted a lovely white 
fluffy beaver hat, its rich pink ribbon caught in front 
with a shining buckle of solid silver. Two weeks 
later, Elsie, with her parents and Uncle Tom, was 
speeding away from the cold and snow in New York 
to enjoy the sunny skies and warm winter of Southern 
California, ‘ 

One of the first things Elsie wanted to see was the 
ostrich farm, where a hundred and eighty birds; -big 
and little, are kept in pens within.a high board fence. 

Uncle Tom offered to take her, and while a beaver 
hat was rather uncomfortable in the bright sunshine, 
Elsie thought because the calendar said. ‘‘ January'’ 
she must wear it. At first Elsie-was so busy watching 
the baby ostriches that she did not once: look up: te 
see‘ the tall birds in theother pens. The little fellows 
ran about nipping off the grass with great industry, 
their backs covered with feathers that looked like 
bunches of shiny ‘‘stickers,’’ but when Elsie put her 
hand upon one chick that ventured near, she found 
the ‘‘ stickers,’’ were soft as down. Just then Uncle 
Tom said, ‘‘Come, Elsie, don’t you want to be intro- 
duced to Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, to 
Major McKinley and wife, to J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
President Roosevelt ?’’ «* Where, where ?’’ cried Elsie, 
eager enough to see these famous people. 

The ostriches are placed in pairs when four years 
old, each pair in a separate pen, and given names as 
the owner fancies. Edward VII is the tallest, proud- 
est bird on the farm, and walks about with high, stately 
step, anda haughty air that is supposed to be kingly. 
He, with a few others, was caught when running wild 
upon the plains of Nubia, and this variety is said to 
have the finest plumage of any in the world. Elsie 
walked slowly past McKinley and Morgan and Roose- 
velt, until the guide said, ‘‘ Let me show you General 
George Washington, the oldest bird on the farm, 
eighteen years old. Mrs. Washington is sitting on 
her nest over there in the corner.’’ Of course, Elsie 
was excited to see General Washington. Who would 
not be? And she pressed closer to the fence to peep 
at Mrs. Martha upon her nest. Nor did she notice 
the sign, ‘‘ Keep away from the fence, the birds are 
dangerous.'’ Up stepped the stately General, almost 
as proud and tall as Edward VII, with flashing eyes 
fixed upon Elsie’s shining buckle in the beaver 
hat. - He stretched his long neck out to its fullest 
extent, and in a twinkling the beautiful buckle was 
working its way down that same slender throat. 
Uncle Tom saw it all, so did a large group of visitors 
who were watching the saucy General. Butno one 
had time to prevent the theft. Everybody laughed, 
but as soon as Elsie knew what had happened, great 
tears filled her eyes and splashed down upon her 
dress. Then the kind-hearted tourists were sorry 
they had laughed, and turning to a stand where many 
curious things were for sale, they bought for her a 
big ostrich egg mounted on a wooden frame so it 
could be placed upon a table when Elsie should re- 
turn to: New York, where ostrich eggs could not be 
seen every day. Smiles shone through the tears 
when the guide said, ‘There, Miss, you'd have to 
get thirty chickens’ eggs to be equal to this big feller, 
and I don't spose your ma would spare room to have 
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thirty chicken eggs lying round on her parlor table ?"* 
«Why, no, she couldn't fos-dly,"’ gasped Elsie, 
much interested and astonished, not minding the 
tourists’ laughter this time. 

Then Uncle Tom lifted the little girl to his shoulder, 
and carried her to the feather room where he bought 
a long soft white plume, which Elsie thought came 
from the General’s wing. The saleswoman sewed it 
upon the beaver hat, where it curled in fluffy richness, 
looking far lovelier than a buckle ever could. 
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Elsie went right back to George Washington's pen 
and fed him an orange which he swallowed whole ! 
How Elsie laughed to see that orange slowly work its 
way down the slim neck! Sometimes it bulged out 


in front, sometimes in the back—round and round it 

went, until the breast feathers hid it from view. 

‘You have my buckle, but I have your feather, 

General -Washington,’’ said Elsie. ‘‘I think we are 

both satisfied.’’ ; 
PasaADENA, CAL. 





Mixing Politics and Religion 


The Fifteenth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip 


E. Howard 





ROM his boyhood Henry Trumbull, though spare 
and slight in bodily frame, was a surcharged 
battery of vital energy. An easy chair was one 

of his pet aversions ; a reclining posture, mental or 
physical, during the hours when work was doing, or 
waiting to be done, was temperamentally impossible 
to him. He gave himself intensely and freely to any 
work that was his to do, and if it offered sharp and 
obstinate resistance to the pressure he brought to 
bear, then he let loose upon it with the tremendous 
reserves he had in abundant store, and drove through 
it as a liner takes a head sea. 

‘*Trumbull,’* said a young Hartford business asso- 
ciate of powerful physique, ‘‘I can turn that copying 
press down so tight that you can’t turn it any 
further !"" 

And the challenger set his strong hands to the iron 
wheel and turned the plate of the press so hard upon 
the creaking letter-book that his boast seemed: not an 
idle one. 

Henry was roused. Everything on earth save that 
letter-press was as nothing. He seized the wheel, 
gave it a sudden, agonizing wrench, and the heavy 
screw, unable to move a hair's breadth, obediently 
snapped in two, That Henry had a lame back for a 
few days was of no account whatever to him. He 
had given the letter-press another turn. 

Put, energy like this into clerical work such as 
Mr. Trumbull was doing in the railroad office, and 
there would be a margin that must be accounted for. 
The Morgan Street Mission could take care of some 
of the surplus, as any Sunday-school superintendent 
very well knows. But even that strenuous service 
among the ‘‘ Big John’’ Cunninghams and the like 
was not enough to give the Trumbull dynamo a suffi- 
cient load. There was other work that a man might 

' do inthe complex, troublous days of the fifties, even 
as now in our less hectic times. 

As early as 1844, when young Trumbull, at four- 
teen, raised his voice with any man in Stonington for 
the principle-loving Whig party, he was a politician, 
in a sense which, unhappily, is not always a connota- 
tion of that term to-day. He was familiar then with 
the name and reputation of every member of both 
Houses of Congress, from all parts of the country, 
and he could give, offhand, the latest electoral vote 
of every state, with the state majority on either side 
He attended political meetings for miles around his 
native place, and he had a perfectly normal qnd, con- 
sequently, a very definite arid intelligent interest in 
political affairs. 

Shortly after Mr. Trumbull moved to Hartford the 
Scott-Pierce campaign was in full swing. It was the 
last national contest between the Whigs, as such, and 
the Democrats. At the height of the campaign a 
Whig meeting was held in Hartford, led by Isaac W. 


Stuart, who owned the famous ‘‘ Charter Oak- Place,"’ ° 


where stood the old oak in whose hollow trunk had 
been hidden the charter given by Charles II to the 
younger John Winthrop as representing the Connecti- 
cut colony. At this Whig meeting the principal 
speaker was Henry C. Deming, later mayor of Hart- 
ford, and again war mayor of New Orleans under 
General Butler. 

Mr. Trumbull was in the audience as one of the 
enthusiastic Whig young men. Suddenly Mr. Stuart 
called out Trumbull’s name, saying that he had heard 
of him as a mission-school speaker, and from his 
name and work he ought to have something to say. 
Taken clean aback, Trumbull promptly tried to leave 
the room, but Mr. Deming detained him, threw his 
arms around him, and led him to the front. Then 
Trumbuli made his first political speech. 

It was while the Kansas-Nebraska bill was under 





discussion in Congress that Mr. Trumbull attended a 
notable meeting in the old City Hall, on Kingsley 
Street. It was a non-partisan gathering, to protest 
against the violation of the Missouri Compromise. 
In that meeting were Thomas S. Williams, who was 
Mr. Trumbull’s Bible class teacher in the Center 
Church, formerly a Federal member of Congress and 
later chief justice of the state ; William W. Ellsworth, 
formerly a Whig member of Congress, governor of 
the state, and then a judge of the state supreme court, 
—a son of Chief Justice Ellsworth of the United 
States Supreme Court in Washington's day ; John M. 
Niles, Postmaster-General in Van Buren’s cabinet, 
for years the editor of the Hartford Times, the lead- 
ing Democratic paper in the state ; Gideon Welles, 
also a veteran Times editor, a naval bureau chief in 
Polk's administration, and later Secretary of the Navy 
under Lincoln ; and young Joseph R. Hawley, an 
active supporter of the ‘‘ Liberty Party,’’ later gov- 
ernor of the state and United States Senator. 

Such a gathering as this was likely to make an im- 
pression on such a man as Henry Clay Trumbull. 
He reported the meeting for the New York Tribune, 
and he went out from it with his mind clear on issues 
which led to the formation of the Republican party, 
with which he united in 1856. 

On February 1 of that year Mr. Trumbull formed a 
co-partnership with Charles P.. Welles, under the firm 
name’ of Charles P. Welles & Co., to conduct what 
was known as the ‘‘ Hartford Family Medicine Store,’’ 
of which Mr. Welles had been the sole proprietor. 
The local papers heartily commended the new firm, 
and the Courant spoke of Mr. Trumbull as ‘ well 
kflown to great numbers in this community for his 
active labors in various philanthropical works,'’ and 
as one who ‘‘has returned to the business to which 
he was early trained." The construction work of the 
Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad was near- 
ing completion, and Henry Trumbull not unnaturally 
reverted to the business of which he had learned 
much in the dispensary of his uncle, Dr, Palmer, in 
Stonington.. Apparently the drug business was to be 
his life-work. It is said that atavistic tendencies will 
assert themselves. 

As a member of the new firm, Mr. Trumbull's time 
was more his own than it had been in the employ of 
the railroad. He was profoundly stirred by the great 
principles that were then at stake in the national life, 
and he grappled with the problems of the hour even 
as he had flung himself, with every spark of power he 
possessed, at the rigid iron wheel of the letter-press. 

The Republican party was calling to its ranks the 
conservative elements of the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties in-the northern states, Free Soilers, 
Free State men, men of the ‘‘Know Nothing’’ or 
American party, rallied around the Republican can- 
didate, John C. Fremont. Where individual inde- 
pendence of party action and habitual consideration 
of principles was a characteristic of the people, the 
demand for such men as Henry Trumbull in com- 
mittee work and on the stump was unceasing and 
compelling. Mr. Trumbull was not slow to re- 
spond. 

During the campaign of ‘56 he was in charge of 
the local canvass in Hartford. His unhampered vis- 
ion of the rights of any matter, of the way to get at 
the heart of a truth or a method, was showing itself 
even then. Political battles had been fought time 
and again with the handy, but unreliable, weapons of 
excitement and momentary enthusiasm. Mr. Trum- 
bull believed in this as far as it was good and effective, 
but he knew its uncertainties. He began a month 
before the Fremont election to make a systematic 
canvass of his field, making a list of voters and getting 
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helpers to look after small sections, and to round up 
the voters on election day. All this was new then in 
the field of politics. Edward H. Rollins, of New 
Hampshire, was doing a similar work in his field, but 
neither knew of the methods of the other. That work 
carried the day for Fremont in Hartford. 

It was one of the significant occurrences in Mr. 
Trumbull’ s varied life that he was nof elected to the 
office of constable and collector on the Fremont ticket, 
losing by one hundred and sixty votes to Oliver D. 
Seymour, the very satisfactory incumbent, who won 
partly because of his own record, and partly because 
the Fremonters thought Trumbull was sure to win. 

But Mr. Trumbull was not working for office. He 
was on the stump throughout the state. -When he 
signed the roll of the Fremont Club, on July 16, 1856, 
at a rousing meeting in the Hartford City Hall, he 
made a speech that the Courant characterized as a 
‘*telling speech, which brought down the house 
repeatedly." Whether he was in West Hartford, or 
Meriden, or Rockville, or in any other town, his 
speeches made a hit. He was, as ever, a captivating 
teller of stories, in facial expression, word, and ges- 
ture a perfect mimic, playing upon the feelings of an 
audience with the clever touch of an unerring dramatic 
sense. 

In one town the papers would report his speech as 
‘‘one of the very best speeches to which it has ever 
been our privilege to listen.'’- In another, as in old 
Stafford, he attained the distinction of a bitter dia- 
tribe flung at him by a townsman of the opposite 
party, who hurled his shafts from the security of 
anonymity in the public press ; for ‘‘insensible twad- 
dle and slang’’ was the sum of his oratorical failure 
there. Or, again, in his Hartford home he was stig- 
matized by a local paper as ‘apothecary, innocent 
orator, and political squib,"’ after a banquet of Fre- 
monters on November 15, 1856, at which he was pre- 
sented with a silver cup in recognition of his services 
to the victorious local ticket. 4 

Senator Orville H. Platt, of Connecticut, relates that 
Mr. Trumbull’s speeches were ‘‘ interspersed with an- 
ecdotes,’’ one of which the Senator remembers to this 
dag. The young orator was speaking of the ‘* dough- 
faces,’ men without spirit enough to stand by their 
convictions. ‘*They have not even the spirit,’’ he 
said ‘‘ of the hen-pecked husband who was compelled 
by his strong-minded wife to crawl under the bed 
when visitors came. Upon one occasion he lifted the 
valance and furtively looked out, observed only by 
his wife. After the company had gone she berated 
him for his temerity. ‘ He roused himself enough to 
exclaim, ‘I want you to understand that just so long 
as I have the spirit of a man I will peed /* * 

‘When at the close of that campaign,’ wrote 
Dr. Trumbull, ‘I, with two of my political cam- 
paigners, called at the home of General Fremont in 
New York City, and passed an hour with ‘Fremont 
and Jessie,’ [Jessie Benton Fremont, his nationally 
popular wife] they both seemed to us all that we had 
imagined them. We had been ready to do everything 
in our power for them ; and they had done much for 
us in causing us to be thus daring and hopefuL"’ 

For the canvass of 1858 in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the election of William A. Buckingham as 
Governor of Connecticut, Henry Trumbull was ap- 
pointed by the State Republican Committee as a 
member for Hartford County of the State Central 
Committee. On April 10, Governor Buckingham 
offered him a place on his military staff. ‘‘In the 
appointment of my aids,"’ the governor wrote with his 
own hand, ‘I have felt that I might be governed in a 
great measure by my personal preferences, knowing 
that such appointments would have but little influence 
upon the general interest. 

‘*T have been much pleased with what I have seen 
and heard of you, and knowing you possess traits of 
character which I highly esteem, I have felt that I 
could offer you the position of one of my aid-de- 
camps, with full confidence that your acceptance 
would be highly satisfactory to myself and our Re- 
publican friends. . . . I would not press you into any 
such service against your interest or wishes, but 
would have you consider the matter after this formal 
and cordial offer."’ 

But Mr. Trumbull could not see the way clear to 
accept this offer, and he was obliged to decline it. 
He was already getting the first glimpses of a work 
which was to claim his attention for many years. His 
connection with C. P. Welles & Co. had lasted hardly 
more than a year. At the close of the campaign of 
"58 he was chosen editor of the Hartford Evening 
Press, Gideon Welles was to aid him in an advisory 
capacity, and William Faxon, afterward Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, was to be the publisher. 

At this juncture Mr. James M. Bunce, one of the 
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owners of the Press, urged Trumbull to make a busi- 
ness connection with him in cotton and wool broker- 
age, and to turn aside from the editorship. Mr. 
Bunce took it upon himself to secure the other owners’ 
consent to the change of plan. Having done so, he 
with Mr. Trumbull secured Joseph A. Hawley as 
editor, and this was Hawley’s beginning in his long 
editorial career. 

The wool business was prostrated, and for the time 
being wiped out, by the after effects of the panic of 
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*57. With no diminution of commercial credit, Mr. 
Bunce and Mr. Trumbull within a few months closed 
up their affairs, and Mr. Trumbull was listening for 
the next call of duty. It was not long in coming. 

One day he met Father Hawley on the street. The 
good city missionary greeted him with ‘‘ Trumbull, I 
hear you're out of business. I'm glad of it. I hope 
the Lord will harrow up your nest as often as you build 
it outside of his field !"’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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That Did It 





A True Story of Some Big Boys and Some Sledding ____ By J, N. Halliday 


HE Field Worker said the balmy air tasted de- 
cidedly springlike. It was to the Rev. Ernest 
Brisk he said it. They were on their way to the 

S. and A, District Sunday-school convention. The 
pastor's horse was brisk, like the pastor. The horse 
had been a fortunate sixteen-dollar purchase. 

The sleighing was still good, and the six miles 
from Watson tc Wayville were covered at such a pace 
that the Field Worker once in a while suspected the 
pastor's staidness and suitability. Brother Brisk was 
president of the district association. His charge lay 
another six miles beyond, while the convention to 
be held next day would meet eight miles still beyond. 

‘‘If you are willing, I can arrange for a meeting 
Friday evening in Brother Newcomb’s little church 
just ahead, ' 

‘Certainly ; I shall be very glad to speak if you 
think any good can be done.*’ 

‘Then we'd better call upon the superintendent, 
for she may not be at the convention, and we must 
depend upon her to spread the notice of the meeting."’ 

a 

The superintendent was very sure she would not 
feel well enough to attend the convention. She digin't 
see that her little school could get much good from it, 
anyway. But when she found that the Field Worker 
was willing to spend the entire day Friday in visiting 
the homes of the village in the interest of the Home 
Department, provided she would supply two Visitors 
to accompany him, she quickly showed interest. She 
promised to attend the convention, and to carry in her 
sleigh two ladies who would gladly accompany the 
Field Worker on his house-to-house visitation. 

‘You see, we have a verysmall school here. There 
are only twenty enrolled, and, during the winter, only 
five to eight of us get out. But five of us are pledged 
by a vow to hold the fort, even if all others desert us."’ 

‘« That's a noble sister. But the big boys? They 
can brave the storms and mount the snow-drifts. 
Haven't you any big fellows in the village ?"’ 

‘Big boys! Indeed we have them. A round 
dozen of them right here at the Corner. But I am 
sorry to tell you they are a bad lot. 

‘¢They are a bad lot!'’ The Field Worker tried 
to feel interest in Brother Brisk's breezy conversation 
during that second six miles, but the words had 
struck hard and stuck harder. While the good 
pastor had enthusiastically described his own help- 
meet, and the two clever girls that made the parson- 
age a heavenly place, the Field Worker was still 
picturing a group of semi-heathen toughs that needed 
sympathy and salvation, so he absent-mindedly punc- 
tuated the pastor's bright picture by ejaculating, 
**Oh, yes ; no doubt they're a bad lot !"’ 

The pastor saw that the Field Worker's mind was 
elsewhere, so he attempted no more glowing descrip- 
tions, and the Field Worker kept on thinking. Would 
he get a chance to meet any of these big, bad boys 
during Friday? The pastor thought it unlikely, as 
those who were not in the woods chopping, or at the 
mill, were in school. Not loafing big, bad boys, 
then? So much to their good. 

His desire to help those young fellows put life into 
the Field Worker's twenty-minute talk at the conven- 
tion, and ‘‘ Fishing for Boys*’ elicited more discus- 
sion than any other topic. The prevailing opinion 
expressed seemed to controvert the maiden lady's em- 
phatic estimate. The boys wére worth the effort to 
save. The superintendent's estimate must have been 
unfair. 

The superintendent did not express any opinion. 

Friday was a ‘‘thawing’’ day, and the Field 
Worker and his two friends slipped about as they 
walked the village streets that day. While at the 
mill he saw three or four of the sturdy fellows at their 
machines, but the noise was deafening, and a smile 


and a nod in passing were the only bits of love-bait 
that could be cast in their direction. Others would 
return from the woods at five, but it would be dark, 
then, and there were the ‘‘chores’’ to do about the 
place. At noon one of the schoolboys came to the 
table after grace had been said, sat on the lee side 
of his mother, and asked to be excused before the 
rest had finished. He didn’t seem defiant, or even 
purposely distant, but painfully diffident. The Field 
Worker ‘‘ accidentally'’ stumbled upon him a half- 
hour later as he was picking up a huge armful of 
wood for the big kitchen stove. 

‘« That's a fine hili for coasting, Tom. 
kids had such a chance for winter sport."’ 

Tom dropped two sticks, 

‘* How many kids you got?’’ 

** Four."’ 

‘*Whew! wish I had some brothers an’ sisters. 
Have to take other folks’ kids on my sled.’ 

Showing where and why the Field Worker got his 
**kid’” vernacular. 

Everywhere, with two painful exceptions, the work 
of the Home Department was eagerly welcomed that 
day, ‘and a class’ of fourteen was organized, all of them 
non-attendants upon the Sunday-school. The report 
was handed to the superintendent at five o’ clock, and 
very warmly she thanked the tired workers, 

# 

‘‘l am almost sorry there is to be such a fine moon 
this evening,”’ said the superintendent, as the Field 
Worker rose to go, ‘‘ for the boys are to have a coast- 
ing. party to-night, and they slide down past the 
church. Just as they pass the door they will let out 
the most terrible war-whoops, and disturb you while 
you are speaking. They do it whenever they get a 
chance when I lead the week-night prayer-meeting. 
I tell you they are a bad lot !”’ 

Again! And after the convention, and ‘ Fishing 
for Boys’’ too! 

‘Oh, I shall not mind them !”’ cheerily replied 
the Field Worker; ‘‘besides, perhaps our little 
placard at the post-office, specially inviting young 
people, may:lead some of them to come to the meet- 
ing.’ 

The superintendent thought not. 

The Field Worker had a hope. 

His host lived near the top of the hill, and as the 
party, including the host's daughter, the superinten- 
dent of the new Home Department, were chatting at 
the close of the evening meal, shouts were heard, 
sounding unmistakably like the yells of big boys, 

The Field Worker felt his chance. 

The family excusing him, up the hill he fairly tore, 
simulating the elasticity of eighteen, though nearer 
forty than anything younger. 

‘*Say, you fellows, give us a ride on a double- 
runner ?”’ 

Biggest Bad Boy—‘: Here you are.”’ 

Smallest Bad Boy—* Say, fellers, that's the minis- 
ter chap that called on my mar this mornin’ and 
found out that I didn’t goto Sunday-school. Wonder 
what he wants 'mong us fellers ?’’ 

Down the hill they sped. Past the church they flew. 
Every particular hair in the ‘‘ minister chap's’’ head 
rose stiffly erect. Great skyrockets! He had forgot- 
ten the.curve. Would they round that corner? Too 
late to forecast. With a rush and a swish anda jump 
and a.tear that double-runner plunged around that 
sharp corner, and dashed toward the narrow bridge 
spanning the swift-running brook. Then the very 
root of each particular hair seemed to start from its 
place, and electrical needles played up and down his 
back. But the Field Worker was gloriously master 
of the moment., Throwing up his: mittened right 
hand, while with the left he clung like a beaver to 


I wish my 


the sled-rail, he sent out into the frosty air the whoop-. 
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ingest whoop that had ever been whooped at any time 
or at any place upon that hill. It was more startling 
to the big bad boys than the scare had probably been 
to him, but for the lightning-like revelation that he 
must whoop if he would win. The ice was broken. 
He was ‘‘one of the boys."’ They felt quite sure he 
was. 

Now they knew the right place to whoop. For- 
merly, ‘‘Smashup Corner’’ was rounded with bated 
breath. But the Field Worker had made a new rec- 
ord, and it must be matched. The church was hence- 
forth passed in silence. 

Again at the top of the hill, the Field Worker re- 
marked that if there were a faster double-runner 
around, he'd like another slide. 

««Say, mister, here’s Fred Mills, just come. He's 
got the cracker-jack of the hill, an’ he'll take you.’’ 

Down again—whizz! And around that same cor- 
ner—double whizz! But Fred Mills was master of 
his racer. War-whoop No. 2 was carefully premedi- 
tated, and gave the boys points in rich vocal effects, 
which their initiative zeal at once appropriated. The 
Field Worker was quite ‘‘ the hero of the hill."’ 

Now they knew the right way to whoop, with varia- 
tions at will, including the Indian war-cry. 

Eight rides on eight double-runners finished the 
business. The Field Worker felt that the boys were 
his. And such fine fellows! Not an oath had he 
heard. Tobe sure there were girls along, but a ‘‘ bad 
lot’’ would not stand at a mere girl or two! Once a 
boy who didn’t know him took a ‘‘ chew,’’ and offered 
the stranger one. It was accepted and—thrown 
away. 

‘« What did you do that for ?’’ 

‘« Well, isn’t it better for me when well and strong 
to throw the tobacco away than for it to throw me 
away some day ?’’ 

‘*Here goes the stuff, sir. 
mons with it. You're right. 
was making a slave of myself.’’ 

‘Let's line.up for a Fourth of July procession !’’ 
yelled the biggest bad boy. 

A dozen sleds—double, single, fancy and clumsy 
got in line in a twinkling, and the ropés were passed 
from one to the other. 

"Now, fellows, I want you all, with your girl 
friends, to go to the church after this slide. There 
will be a blackboard talk, and some stories you'll 
like. Will you go?” 

‘Whose goin’ to do the talkin’ ?’’ 

‘*T am ; though Mr. Newcomb may add a word at 
the close.”’ 

Biggest Bad Boy—*‘*’ Nough said ! 
we go !"’ 

Smallest Bad Boy—*‘‘ 1m in for it.”’ 

Chorus of Big Bad Boys—** Hooray for the chalk 
talk! All aboard for the last turn round Smashup 
Corner! ’’ 

Field Worker—‘‘A rousing Choctaw yell as we 
sweep round the corner. Now, altogether !’’ 


See me hit Bill Sim- 
Bill told me to-day I 


Here's sayin’ 


rd 
Fifteen boys sat in the rear pews, and four more 


found seats with their ‘‘ best girls."’ At the close of 
an earnest talk, kept interesting by frequent use of 
the crayons and effective illustrations, Miss Barnet, 
the new Home Department superintendent, ‘held 
up’’ the big bad boys at the door, and the Field Worker 
and Mr. Newcomb were introduced to each other. 
No time must now be lost. 

‘«Fellows, Mr. Newcomb wants to organize a young 
men’s class next Sunday, and I want you—and you— 
and yéu—and you’’—this repeated nearly twenty 
times to the boys as they stood together—‘‘ to join, 
and help Mr. Newcomb. Miss Barnet, please take 
down the names.'’ The ‘gang spirit’’ in the boys 
was worked hard that night, and about half agreed to 
join, some of the others saying they'd think it over. 

The next Sunday found the attendance at the little 
Sunday-school doubled by the advent of a fine class of 
big boys. During Mr. Newcomb’s ministry they 
continued to be regular, ready, and reliable. 

But the fine class of eleven girls whom the superin- 
tendent had caused to leave the summer before, be- 
cause she had no sympathy with girls who were ‘silly 
enough to pore over trashy love stories,’’ could not 
be won back again ; first, because the sweet-spirited 
woman who had helped them in the selection of pure 
and helpful love stories had been driven out, too, be- 
cause she had dared to disagree with the superinten- 
dent, and second, because there was in the village no 
other woman who could thus reach and hold them. 

Truly, ‘‘there is a divine art in this fishing busi- 
ness,"’ and it had been a great thing for the kingdom 
of Christ at Wayville had the maiden lady superin- 
tendent discovered it. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XIII. Some Laws of Teaching 


‘|MIEL tells us ‘‘ Never to tire, never to 
grow cold ; to be patient, sympathetic, 
tender ; to look for the budding flower 
and the opening heart; to hope al- 
ways, like God; to love always,— 
this is duty."’ It is also a figuring of 
the process of teaching. 

I commend his words as a wise guidance for the 
teacher. This process of teaching is conditioned by 
the end set in the soul of the teacher. If that end 
be the training of the individual to right relations to 
the great institution of our civilization, the individual 
may then be said to live completely. To the achieve- 
ment of this end we must seek to give intellectual, 
moral, and physical training to the pupil. Yet even 
in the Sunday-school our training is over-intellectual- 
ized. We seem to be more zealous in developing the 
intellect than we are in developing the moral. or 
religious life. We have a craving for results that 
may be measured, We have learned how to measure 
knowledge. We have not so fully learned how to 
measure the products of the emotional and of the 
volitional life, and where we cannot measure we do 
not try so carefully to build. The necessary soul 
equipment includes not only knowledge, but also skill 
and power. Our emphasis is placed upon what the 
content of the soul is, rather than upon what the soul 
becomes under the training of the teacher. The 
content is knowledge. The growth of power and skill 
is culture. 

In education culture is worth more than knowl- 
edge. Not what we know, but what we are capa- 
ble of knowing, is of first importance in the process. 
True teaching never fails to recognize that the cul- 
ture acquired in learning anything is worth more 
than the knowledge of the thing. A fact as knowl- 
edge is frequently of small value; but as the de- 
veloper of skill and power its value may be great. 
There is an abundance of religious knowledge fash- 
ioned by skilled workmen and ready at hand. The 
fountains of religious culture are running low. The 
soul craves drink as well as food. We really need a 
culture of the religious spirit,—a culture that will 
give grace, dignity, and humility to all our deeds. 
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The fine art of teaching aims to develop in the 
human soul knowledge, power, and skill. To the 
attainment of these ends it is essential that the mind 
of the teacher be organized in harmony with funda- 
mental educational laws, and that the teaching pro- 
cess be conducted in harmony with the enlightened 
methods that have gained current use because of 
their intrinsic worth. Let us devote some time to a 
formulation of educational laws. 

Paul, in writing to the Hebrew brethren, points out 
the fact that strong meat belongeth to them that are 
of full age. He also says that babes, unskilful in 
the ward of righteousness, must use milk. Here is a 
recognition of the fact that the food of the soul varies 
in kind with the age of the pupil; that, in fact, she 
capability of the pupil to grasp truth varies in the 
successive stages of his advance. To what may we 
attribute this varying capability ? 

(1.) Evidently not to the varying energy of the soul 
as a whole ; for if this were so, primary pupils and 
Bible-class pupils could be taught the same kind of 
knowledge by the same method. The only variation 
in the grades would be in the amount of knowledge 
taught. Small doses for small pupils, large doses for 
adults, would be the formula. But there is a differ- 
ence in kind and in method as well asin amount. The 
teacher has thus a threefold change to provide for. 

(2.) Evidently not to the absence or non-activity of 
some of the powers of the soul in young pupils, and 
their presence or activity in older pupils. If this 
were the true theory of soul growth, we would have 
the theory of successive creation of new powers for the 
soul through the years of educational advance. We 
cannot think of this theory of soul creation and retain 
our idea that God makes each soul complete from the 
beginning. 

(3-) It follows then that all the powers are present 
at the beginning, but that there is marked change in 
the relative activity of these powers as the child 
moves through the successive stages of his educa- 
tional advance. This change in the relative activity 
explains the fundamental quality of instruction in the 
different grades. Early in life it is for the most part 


the presentative powers that are active. Later on, 
the representative powers dominate, and after adoles- 
cence, the cognitive powers. Thus in the primary 
grade the process is feachiug through objects ; in the 
intermediate grades the process is teaching through 
symbols ; and in the advanced grades the process is 
teaching through elaboration; that is, through the 
discerning of thought relations by means of analysis 
and synthesis. It follows that doth in the materials 
of instruction and in the method of instruction the 
teacher must adapt himself to the capacity. of the 
pupil. 

At one pole of our educational world are grouped 
the concrete data immediately reported by the senses, 
At the other pole are grouped the abstract data, 
elaborated by conception, judgment, and reason, and 
the order of growth is from one to the other ef these 
intellectual poles. Sensation reports facts about 
things. Reason reports facts about relations as dis- 
cerned in ‘symbols, ‘The general law, then, of all 
teaching is, from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the particular to the general, from the simple to the 
complex,—in short, from things to symbols and rela- 
tions. When once this whole range of process has 
been covered, it is often wise and easy to pass at once 
from the most simple to the most complex, from the 
concrete to the abstract. This is a method frequently 
used by Jesus. The rich elements of feeling cling 
close to the concrete and particular facts in the soul. 
The keen element of thought naturally clusters around 
the abstract and general facts in the soul. 

ro 

Teacher A says, ‘‘Children, it is noble, good, and 
grand to be kind and helpful to those in need. This 
is all the more true when the person in need is a crip- 
ple. I want you to remember this, and always be on 
the lookout for chances to render such aid.’ 

Teacher B says, ‘‘ Children, one Sunday morning 
in December, when the pavements were icy and dan- 
gerous, an old man was slowly making his way to 
church, Hewasacripple. He trembled as he leaned 
on his one crutch and his cane. At the steps to his 
church he set his crutch and cane upon the icy stone 
and: endeavored to: lift his weak and trembling body 
to the next step. His crutch slipped on the ice. He 
almost fell. Thus several times he did his best to 
enter his church, Each time he slipped,.and with 
pain recovered himself. Just then a college boy 
cape that way. He saw the old man in his struggle, 
and, hurrying forward, put his arms gently around the 
poor cripple, lifted him carefully to the vestibule, 
opened the door, set the old man down, and walked 
hastily away. Tell me, children, what you think of 
the college boy. Tell me also, if you care to, what 
you would have done had you been there.’’ 

Which of these teachers did the thing more nearly 
in harmony with the educational law here announced ? 
How are you teaching? Are you like A, or like B? 
Do you give facts first, or definitions first ? 

A certain lawyer came one day to test a great 
teacher. The lawyer asked a question. The teacher 
answered it by quoting words the lawyer well knew. 
But the lawyer was not satisfied. He wanted to test 
the teacher still more—to ascertain, if he could, 
whether the teacher knew only the words of the law 
or whether he really was a teacher of power and skill. 
The second question could not be answered by quot- 
ing words known to the lawyer. It could be answered 
only by original statement on the part of the teacher. 

Let us study the method of the Great Teacher. Had 
he been like A he would have said, ‘‘ Lawyer, your 
neighbor is your helper in time of need.’’ But the 
Great Teacher said, ‘‘A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. He fell among thieves, They 
tore from him his garments. They beat him with 
clubs and stones. They threw him into the bushes 
by the roadside, thinking him half dead, and ran 
away. Soon a priest came down the road. He saw 
the wounded and dying man. He turned from the 
middle path to the farther side of the road, and, 
scarcely looking around, hurried on. Then a Levite 
came down the road. He saw the wounded and 
dying man. He stopped for a moment, looked at 
the man, looked up and down the road, and then 
hurried on. Then a poor Samaritan came riding by 
on his donkey. He saw the’ wounded and dying 
man. He leaped from his donkey, ran to the man, 
bound up his: bleeding wounds, poured soothing oil 
and wine upon his cuts and bruises, spoke words of 





sympathy and cheer, lifted him tenderly upon the 
donkey's back, and brought him to an inn or hotel. 
Here the Samaritan cared for the man all through the 
night, and the next day before leaving gave money to 
the inn-keeper, and said, ‘Care for this man until he 
is well. If the cost is more than I have paid you in 
advance, I will settle on my return.’ Tell me, Law- 
yer, which of the three, priest, Levite or Samaritan, 
was neighbor to the man that fell among thieves ?"’ 

The lawyer needed no more information. He was 
now able to answer his own question. He had met a 
real teacher, who knew how to teach, and how, also, 
in teaching to lay bare the insincerity and the quib- 
bling of a foolish questioner. This is great teaching. 
He that did it is your model. 

The child speedily reaches a stage in his develop- 
ment in which knowledge may be presented in sym- 
bols, especially in the symbols we call words. Thus 
things are by no means so widely valuable as instru- 
ments of instruction as is language. A wise teacher 
will be on the alert to detect the moment when con- 
crete teaching with objects may be supplanted by 
teaching with language. Of course reference to 
objects will continue all along the line, both in teach- 
ing a new idea, and in making vivid what may have 
been in part or inadequately understood. But free- 
dom to teach as one should teach comes only where 
the process may go on profitably in language. The 
question is, then, to determine under what conditions 
may instruction through language be profitably car- 
ried on, The answer is most important: Only when 
the words used in the teaching process represent 
known ideas. We cannot teach with the words that 
are not understood by the child any more than we 
can move the mill with the water that has run by. 

When, as I suspect we frequently do, we use lan- 
guage that is void of meaning to the learner, one of 
two things results,—the learner either becomes dis- 
couraged or is over-awed, and there arises in his soul 
a vague feeling that there is some hidden and myste- 
rious implication in the matter presented, into which 
he is supposed to be unable as yet to penetrate. This 
latter frame of mind is all too common. Perhaps 
some of us even foster it. But it has no justification. 
Strive by all the power you possess to occasion clear 
knowledge in the soul of the learner. 





QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 


For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher- training classes 

Put in language of your own the purpose or end of 
education as you understand it. 

Just why is culture worth more than knowledge ? 

What is a good test of the value of a method ? 

In what way do you account for the varying capa- 
bility of the pupil ? 

Point out three theories of soul growth, and discuss 
the result of accepting each of them in turn. 

What determines the capacity of the pupil to know ? 

How does knowledge of things differ in quality from 
knowledge ot symbols ? 

Explain fully the vital distinction between teacher 
A and teacher B. 

When may we pass from teaching in things to 
teaching in words ? 

Describe clearly the value of words as teaching ma- 
terial. 

How does vague knowledge become clear knowl- 
edge in the soul ? 

Write five educational laws based upon this article. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


a 
The Basis of True Knowledge 


Nothing is so truly known as that which is known 
through personal experience or self-activity in life. 
Therefore it is at a point in this experiential knowing 
that we can begin to instruct the child to the best ad- 
vantage. This point | call the point of contact, be- 
cause it is the point at which his own experience and 
the lesson he is to learn can be brought into contact 
with each other,—or, better, the one evolved from 
the other. Starting with something which the child 
knows through experience, and is therefore personally 
interested in, the subject is thenceforth to be progress- 
ively developed.—From ‘* The Point of Contact in 
Teaching,’’ by Patterson Du Bois. 
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LESSON 8. FEBRUARY 19. JESUS AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


John 5: 1-15. (Read John 5: 1-47.) Memory verses: 8, 9 
Golden Text: And a great multitude followed him, because they saw his miracles.—John 6 : 2* 








COMMON VERSION 


t After this there was a feast of the Jews ; 
and Jesus went up ¥ erusalem. 


2 Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep 
market a pool, which is called in the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda, having five porches. 

In these lay a great multitude of impotent 
folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the 
moving of the water. 

4 For an angel went down at a certain sea- 
son into the l, and troubled the water : 
whosoever then first after the troubling of the 
water stepped in was made whole of whatso- 
ever disease he had. 

5 And a certain man was there, which had 
an infirmity thirty and eight years. 

6 When Jesus saw him lie, and knew that 
he had been now a long time in that case, he 
saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole ? 

7 The impotent man answered him, Sir, I 
have no man, when the water is troubled, to 
put me into the pool : but while [ am coming, 
another steppeth down before me. 

8 Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk. 

9 And immediately ths man was made 
whole, and took up his bed, and walked : and 


AMERICAN REVISION 

1 After these things there was 'a feast of 
the Jews ; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 

2 Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep 
gate a pool, which is called in Hebrew * Beth- 
esda, having five porches. 3 In these lay a 
multitude of them that were sick, blind, halt, 
withered ®. 5 And a certain man was there, 
who had been thirty and eight years in his 
infirmity. 6 When Jesus saw him lying, and 
knew that he had been now a long time in 
that case, he saith unto him, Wouldest thou 
be made whole? 7 The sick man answered 
him, ¢ Sir, I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool: but while 
I am coming, another steppeth down before 
me. 8 Jesus saith unto him, Arise, take up 
thy 5 bed, and walk. 9g And straightway the 
man was made whole, and took up his 5 bed 
and walked. 


COMMON VERSION 


10 ¢ The Jews therefore said unto him that 
was cured, It is the sabbath day : it is not law- 
ful for thee to carry thy bed. 

11 He answered them; He that made me 
whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy 
bed, and walk. 

12 Then asked they him, What man is that 
which said unto thee, Take up thy bed, and 
walk? 

13 And he that was healed wist not who it 
was : for Jesus had conveyed himself away, a 
multitude being in ¢ha# place. 

14 Aierwant Jesus findeth him in the tem- 
ple, and said’unto him, Behold, thou art made 
whole :. sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee. 

15 The man departed, and told the Jews 
that it was Jesus, which had made him whole. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


the Jews said unto him that was cured, It is 
the sabbath, and it is not lawful for thee te 
take up thy-5bed. 11 But he answered them, 
He that made me whole, the same said unto 
me, Take up thy 5 bed, and walk.’ 12 They 
asked him, Who is the man that said unto 
thee, Take up ¢hy Sded, and walk? 13 But 
he that was healed knew not who it was; for 
Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude 
being in the place.. 14 Afterward Jesus find- 
eth him in the temple, and said unto him, 
Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, 
lest a worse thing befall thee. 15 The man 
went away, and told the Jews that it was Jesus 
who had made him whole. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.)—And a great multitude followed him, because they beheld the signs 


which he did on them that were sick. 


' Many ancient authorities read the feast. (Comp. ch. 2.13%) % Some ancient authorities read Beth- 


saida, others Bethzatha. * Man 


ancient authorities insert, 


olly or in part, waiting for the movi 


of the water: 4 for an angel of the Lord went down at certain seasons into the pool, and troubled the 
water: whosoever then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was made whole, with what- 


soever disease he was holden. * Or, Lord 


5 Or, pallet 


PrRonuNCIATION.—Bethesda, Be-thés’da. 








on the same day was the sabbath. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN an impossible thing ought to be done, 
what shall we do about it? That is not a 
catch question, nor a pious quibble, but it is a 
question that faces many a one in downright stern- 
ness and reality. And it must be answered. There 
is one all-too-common way of answering it, and that 
is, to say ‘‘I guess I was mistaken about this being 
a duty; it is not possible as a practical matter.” A 
man decides that giving a tenth to the Lord is a duty. 
He then figures his tenth, and what is left does not 
seem to be enough to clothe and care for his wife and 
children and himself. The tenth ought to be given, 
but it is impossible. The easiest thing to do then is 
to decide that probably he was mistaken about God's 
wanting atenth. Is that the best way to decide? 
Shall we condition our duties on our possibilities, or 
make the impossibilities yield to our duties ? 

As usual, this knotty problem of life can be an- 
swered out of the record of Jesus Christ's teachings 
while he was on the earth. If you suggest that to 
your class, after first getting them aroused on the 
question, some one may break in with, ‘* It’s all a 
well to turn to the life of Jesus, but he could wor 
miracles, and was not like us at all." That's so; and 
his power to work miracles ceased, did it, when he 
left this earth ? 

If your class is in agreement with you, you have 
just the opportunity you want, to get them to study 
with you in what you intend to make this lesson 
mean tothem. If they do not agree with you in the 
possibility of the impossible, you have all the better 
opportunity to carry their interest along, step by step, 
for there is always plenty of interest over a disagree- 
ment of thought. 

From the discussion of the question. suggested at 
the opening, and with the promise that they shall find 
the answer before the study period is over, turn your 
pupils’ attention to John’s record of Christ's continu- 
ing public service. Call for the purpose of the Gos- 
pel (John 20 : 31; the verse that is to be memorized 
and called for each week). Review briefly the seven 
lessons that have passed : the introduction; the un- 
sélfish herald ; fers individual fishing for men; his 
helpful es of the joys of life as shown by his first 
miracle; his searching talk with Nicodemus; more 
individual work, at a time and with a person when 
everything seemed unfavorable ; the faith-training 
of the nobleman, and Jesus’ second miracle; and now 
the long journey south, through Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judza, to Jerusalem once more. A “feast” of 
the sort that Jesus went to attend was not associated 
in the Oriental’s mind chiefly with refreshments, as 
Mrs. Howie's first paragraph illustrates. 

This is your opportunity to begin women en, ) ned 
Bes ae with the plan and distinguishing points of the 
nistoric city. Map No. 2 (of the ‘Times Lesson’ Pic- 
tures and Maps), and Dr. Hurlbut's travel sugges- 
tions, will prove valuable in this. On the location of 
the pool, Prof. Riddle (second paragraph) and Mrs. 
Howie (second paragraph), discuss the various sites. 

Draw the wo pero as richly and as vividly as you 
can. Put yourself into that paralytic’s place; feel his 


eagerness as he first heard, years before, of this heal-' 


ing pool, and had himself brought there, hoping to 
be speedily cured, perhaps to be fortunate enough 
to be healed at- the first’ succeeding ‘* troubling” 


Now it was the sabbath on that day. 


10 So 


b “~ 

















Jerusalem and Its Surrounding Hills 
(To accompany Dr. Hurlbut’s Travel studies.) 


of the waters. There are interesting parallels of that 
sort of healing spring in the East to-day; Mrs. Howie 
tells of them in her closing paragraph. The para- 
lytic's first disappointment or two were not keen, 
perhaps, for he would surely succeed the next time, 
or very Soon. Then try to realize the persistent slip- 
ping away of hope; the leaden conviction that it was 
no use; while, more from habit than anything else, 
he stayed on, and on, and saw himself beaten, over 
and way, ain,—and then Saye came. 

And of this poor paralytic, for thirty-eight years 
gripped with the ion’ bath of his acanbiner disease, 
impotent physically and all but impotent mentally 
through long continued disappointment and failure, 
Christ asks: ‘‘ Wouldest thou be made whole ?” 

The answer seems to say: ‘‘ Of course I want to be 
made whole, but it’s no use. I've plenty of will to be 
healed, but the will counts for nothing while no one 
helps me. I've long since realized the impossibility 
of my cure.” 

Jesus can build any structure on the frailest foun- 
dation, if we will let him. Last week we saw how 
he tested the nobleman’s slender faith, and upon that 
small peginnitg built ‘the miracle that saved life. 
The faith grew fast under Christ's training. To-da 
we see Jesus putting the flickering, almost spent will 
of the paralytic to'what seéms like another cruel test. 
It was as though he said’ to the man: ‘‘ You say you 
want to be well, but it is impossible. Let me see you 
set your will against the impossible. Arise, take up 
your bed, and walk." 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Because there was a will there, Christ could use it 
till it became a hundredfold greater. But the man 
was no puppet in Christ's hands. Of that we ma 
be certain. Read Dr. McLaren’s sixth and sevent 
paragraphs on this. Press home that truth: ‘ Jesus 
cannot heal a man who does not will to be healed.” 

There are other great truthsin this narrative. ‘The 
true Sabbath day spirit, and the Jews’ blindness to it, 
of which we too are in danger, is one. The sonship 
of Jesus is the theme of Dean Sanders’ and Dr. Dun- 
ning’s articles, based on the entire fifth chapter. 
For an adult class, Dean Sanders suggests for discus- 
sion questions of profound interest.and significance. 

But the truth in the miracle of the paralytic’s heal- 
ing is that of the omnipotence of impotence, if only 
that impotence has the will to throw itself and iis 
all‘on the omnipotence of God. When God demands 
effort, God bestows power to make that effort (Mc- 
Laren, paragraph 11). But we forget this. We are 
being called to do theimpossible every day. The im- 
possible is just as much of a blan wall barrier to 
one as to another, save only that one weakly falls be- 
fore it, because he cannot find in himself how to over- 
come it, while another realizes that Christ's call to 
duty is mightier than the impossible, and wills to let 
Christ overcome for him. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

% 


His miracles are signs of his compassion as well 
as of his commission. 


ad 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.U. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil: is 
ye with a‘set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each set). 

I. Let us have our regular.review of the localities 
that we have learned in the land of Palestine. 

1. Its bodies of water. 2; Its natural features 
and divisions. 3.-Its four provinces and the district 
or region’of Samaria in one of the provinces: 4. Its 
places :.(1) on the seacoast plain, (2) in the moun- 
tain region, (3) in the Jordan valley... 

II. Our last lesson marked the end of one great 
period in our Lord's ministry, the Judzan year. In 
that period we noticed seven journeys of Jesus. 
Recall these journeys, and mark .each one .on the 
map. If there are seven scholars in the class, let 
each one show a journey and the events connected 
with it. All of these events are named in the first 
four chapters of John, though not all are referred to 
in our lessons. 

III. With the lesson, ‘‘ Jesus at the Pool of Beth- 
esda,” we find ourselves in the second year of the 
Saviour’s ministry, called ‘‘ The Galilzan Year,” be- 
cause mainly passed in Galilee, the northwest prov- 
ince. Let us trace the journeys of Jesus between 
these two lessons. The connecting-links of events in 
this period will require us to search the other three 
Gospels, as well as that of John. 

1. In our last lesson, Jesus was at Cana. His first 
journey seems to have been to Capernaum, where he 
settled, and thence to Nazareth, where he preached 
in the synagogue, was rejected; and was in danger 
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of death from his former townspeople. From Naza- 
reth he returned to Capernaum, which was from this 
time his home for a year. The first journey then is 
from Cana to Capernaum, from Capernaum to Naza- 
reth, and from Nazareth again to Capernaum. We 
have already noted the location of these three places. 
For the story, read Luke 4: 16-31. We call this 
jounnay ‘* The Rejection at Nazareth.” 

2. We pass over the events in Capernaum, for our 
aim is the geography rather than the biography. 
We come to the second journey of Jesus in this period, 
which was probably a tour in eastern Galilee, visiting 
the cities west of the Sea of Galilee. No localities 
are named, but it began and ended at Capernaum 
(Mark 1 : 35-45 ; Luke 4 : 42-44). 

3. The third journey is connected with our lesson, 
‘* Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda,”. and is a journey to 
Jerusalem. I think that this was to attend the sec- 
ond passover of the Saviour’s ministry, but this is not 
certain, because the name of the feast is not given. 
We can trace the route most likely down the Sea of 
Galilee and the River Jordan, past Bethabara to Jeri- 
cho, and then up the mountains to Jerusalem ; then, 
after the miracle at Bethesda, returning by the same 
route, which was the one usually pursued by Jewish 
. > 

e have not yet undertaken to study the localities 
in and around Jerusalem. The teacher can locate 
the pool of Bethesda on Map No. 2 (shown in reduced 
form on the preceding page), either at the northeast 
corner of the wall, just north of the temple (which is 
the traditional location), or south of the temple, on 
the eastern slope of Mount Ophel, at what is now 
called ‘‘ The Fountain of the Virgin.” 
true location is entirely uncertain. 


Soutn Orance, N. J. 
ee 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


T IS here assumed that the ‘‘ feast” spoken of (v. 
1) was a passover, the-second.in our: Lord’s min- 


In fact, the 


. 





istry a below). Also that the Galilean ministry ° 


began befere this passover, the following events oc- 
curring: the rejection at Nazareth; the call of the 
four fishermen, with the miraculous draught of fishes; 
a number of miracles at Capernaum; a retirement, 
followed by a preaching tour; the healing of a:leper, 
of a paralytic, and then the call of, Matthew. An- 
drews, however, places this chapter before. all. these 
events. 

Place.—In Jerusalem, at the pool of Bethesda. 
The traditional site, now usually rejected, :is_ Birket 
Israil, beyond the northeast corner of the temple en- 
closure. Robinson places it at the Fountain of the 
Virgin, south of the temple, west of the valley of 
Hinnon. Recent explorers favor a locality north- 
west of the traditional site, nearly under the church 
of St. Anne. Tanks have been discovered there. 
The only objection is the lack of evidence that the 
flow of water was intermittent, which seems to be 
implied in verses 4, 7. Thetemple enclosure was the 
scene of verse 14. 

Time.—In the passover week of 781, year of Rome; 
that is, A.D. 28, probably early in April. It is diffi- 
cult to identify this ‘‘ feast” with any other than the 
passover, since in each case such a view complicates 
the historical arrangement. ‘‘ A feast’’ may mean a 
passover, while ‘‘the feast,” which has good sup- 
port, must have this meaning. On this view our 
Lord's ministry extended over more than three years, 
including four passovers. Every other view accepts 
but three. But there was a sabbath controversy in 
Galilee, which must have occurred near a passover, 
since the grain was ripe. This could not have been 
near the first or last passover, and to place it near 
the one before the last (when the five thousand were 
fed) utterly distorts the order of events. Hence the 
probability that there was another passover (and 
year), namely, the second, after which this contro- 
versy occurred, echoing in Galilee the opposition 
narrated in connection with the healing of this man 
on the sabbath. 

Persons.—Jesus and a sick man, probably a para- 
lytic, otherwise unknown (see below). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—A/fter these things: Indefinite in John's 
usage.—A feast: The authorities are almost equall 
divided between the two readings. Tischendorf fol- 
lows the Sinaitic, which has the article; Westcott and 
Hort, the Vatican, which omits it. 

Verse 2.—By the sheep gate: “Sheep” is an ad- 
jective in the Greek, the noun must be supplied. As 
there is no mention anywhere of a sheep market, 
but the sheep gafe is spoken of in Neh. 3: 1, 32; 
t2 : 39, the latter is preferable.—Aethesda: Meanin 
**house of mercy.” But the Vatican manuscript (an 
a few others) read ‘‘ Bethsaida,” probably due to simi- 
larity. ‘‘ Bethzatha” (house of olives) is found in 
the Sinaitic manuscript, and various forms occur in 
other authorities. 

Verse 3.—Of them that were sick: This is the 
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general description; the various classes are after- 
wards named. The Authorized Version renders this 
word ‘‘impotent” only. here and in verse 7. It incor- 
rectly suggests that these sick — were a sepa- 
rate class from the d/ind, halt, withered. The last 
clause of verse 3 and the whole of verse 4 are of 
doubtful genuineness. Five of the oldest and best 
manuscripts omit the passage, though it was known 
to early Fathers. It states the Jewish belief, but 
cannot safely be regarded as stating a fact. The 
water had healing power, and the “troubling” was 
probably due to an intermittent spring. 

Verse 7.—TZhe sick man answered: His answer 
shows that he believed the healing power was inter- 


mittent. The helplessness indicates that he was a 
paralytic. 

Verse 8.—Bed: Or “pallet.” <A light mattress or 
quilt. 


Verse 9.—Now it was the sabbath on that day: 
The form is peculiar, emphasizing the word *“ sab- 
bath.” 

Verse 10.—7he Jews: Here and in verses 15, 


<0 


The Command That 


By. Alexander 


HIS is the third miracle recorded by omy The 

revious two were wrought in Galilee ; this in 

Fecmeaton, The change of scene was attended 

by a change of temper, for the Galilean ‘* signs” 

evoked and increased “ belief,” but that in Jerusalem 

only stimulated the unbelief of ‘‘ the Jews” into more 
bitter and contemptuous rejection. . 

We note, first, the hopeless sufferer and the - 
ing Christ. We need not discuss the identity of the 
pool, or the significance to be attached to the state- 
ment that there zs a pool, nor whether sheep ga/e or 


sheep market is the correct supplying of the ellipsis | 

ook with John’s eyes, | 
and ‘see the.sad crowd in that *‘ college of cripples,” ' 
We may fairly take it as ° 


in'the Greek. But we have to 


as, Thomas Fuller calls it. 
an emblem of gathered humanity, and, blessed be 
God, we may allowably find a low whisper of hope 
breathing through the name, if it be taken, as seems 
correct, to mean ‘‘ the house of mercy.’’ Weary and 
sick as the race is, it is still sheltered in that house. 
Surely noone of the sad crowd was in a sadder 
light than this man who had lain there, fed with 
ba ked hopes of thirty-eight years, and who contin- 


ued.to lie there, though the buds of hope had been : 


so often nipped off that the stem was too much weak- 
ened to put forth many more. 

Jesus looked on the crowd, and his ¢ye singled out 
this listless, helpless sufferer. He ‘‘saw him lying,” 
probably in a dull stupor, taking no note of his sur- 


roundings. He “knew” either by inquiry, or more 
probe y by his superhuman knowledge, how long 
e had lain there, and his love and pity, that were 


swifter to respond to any sorrow than any other love 
and pity ever were, went out instinctively to the man. 
And what Jesus showed himself to be then, he was 


aiways. and is now. His heart is. the deep fountain 
of love and pity for all men’s sorrows and ills. He 
needs not to be moved to help by petitions. Before 


we call he answers. He takes counsel of his own 
heart. He is like ‘‘ the dew on the grass, which wait- 
eth not for man.” The miracles wrought by him in 
answer to petitions are precious , but those wrought 
in obedience to the impulses of his unbesought pity 
are more precious still. 

But Christ's desire to heal and help is not enough. 
Something else is needed, not indeed for making his 
power adequate, but for making the sufferer a fit ob- 
ject of his power. ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” 
was a strange qvestion to ask of any who la 
there, and especially of. a man who had endured alt 
those years of hope and disappointment. But his 
hope was all but dead, and the first step towards cur- 
ae org was to quicken it into something of vigor. 

et if we regard the miracle as a ‘‘ sign” in the 
sense that it sets forth Christ’s work on the spirit 
under the emblem of his work on the body, we are 
brought face to face with the great truth that Jesus 
cannot heal a man who dees not will to be healed. 
Deep as is the fountain of love and life welling forth 
from him, it cannot pour blessing into a heart reso- 
lutely kept shut and waterproofed, as it were, against 
it and him. He longs to heal, but unless we can say 
‘* Yes, Lord,” to that question, ‘‘ Wilt thou?” we 
never shall be. 

The man’s answer responds to what he supposed 
to have been the stranger’s reason for inquiry. His 
not having been healed was not, as might be 
supposed, due to want of will, but to want of power. 
And there is atone of bitterness in the answer, as 
well as of despondency. He was cruelly shut up, as 
it were, ina blind alley. _Here.was his dilemma,— 
that the impotence which needed cure was the ve 
thing that prevented his getting, the cure he neede 
I am to. shuffle myself somehow into the pool, and then 
I shall be cured of the inability to move. . A hopeful 


prescription that for a poor wretch like mie ! 
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16, used of the hostile Jews.—Sadbdsath: Not ‘ sab- 
bath day,” which is the proper rendering of the 
Greek plural form. The singular points to the 
sacred institution. 

Verse 12.—Who its the man? More exact than 
‘*what man.” ‘ Thy bed” is not found in the older 
manuscripts, but must be supplied in ee 

Verse 13.—Anew not: The American Revisers re- 
ject the antiquated term ‘ wist.”—Had conveyed 
himself away: More literally, ‘* slipped away,” “ es- 
caped.” He wished to avoid the multitude, not to 
escape from danger.—A mud/titude being in the 
place: This made it easy to slip away. 

Verse 14.—Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall 
thee: Implying that his sickness was due to sin. 
But this was not always the case (comp. John 9 : 2, 3). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Even though Jesus goes to a feast, he will be 
found with the needy. 
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Gives Power to Obey 
McLaren, D.D. 


That is exactly what all systems for the curing of 
the ills of mankind, except the gospel, do. They bid 
paralyzed men get up and walk, and then they will be 
whole. What is the use of exhorting a man who is 
held in the chains of some evil habit to break his 
chains? Whatisthe use of bidding a man *' turn over 
a new leaf,” or shake off the evil beast that has fixed its 
teeth in his flesh? Here is the dilemma into which 
all such moral teaching leads,—that» men: must be 
good first before they can do what is needful to make 
them: good. .So all these would-be healers are “‘ phy- 
sicians:of no value.” Parts 

Some faint flicker of: new hope had ‘been kindled, 
and Jesus. judged: that the:man was ready to make 
the effort which /he was about to require; The ‘form 
i of the miracle is very remarkable; Possibly it was 
determined by the sufferer's temperament, but it: is 
identical with that in the other ease of healing a sim+ 
ilar affliction, for the man with the withered arm was 
dealt with inthe same way _ The miraculous-act is 
shrouded, as it were. Like the 1 itself, which 
was arched over with its five porches, it was roofed 
from observation., No word of power. is spoken ; no 
promise is made ;. the evangelist does not tell, and 

robably does not know, at what point the will of 

esus swept the thirty-eight-years-long paralysis out 
of the man’s system. In that respect, this miracle is 
like the two preceding ones recorded in this Gospel. 
Jesus did not wish for a faith built on miracles. 

But the central characteristic of the miracle is that 
effort was demanded, and that power was bestowed 
to make the effort when the effort was made. Jesus 
gives what he commands.’ And therein is the gospel 
magnificently unlike all other systems of morality or 
religion, in that what it bids us do it make us able to 
do, When Jesus —_ “Take up thy bed and walk,” 
new life flows into the motionless limbs.” .When the 
world’s teachers and moralists say so, they give no 
new power to obey. They tell cripples that they will 
get cured if they will only ‘‘ make an effort,” and be- 
gin torun. Christ breathes his own life into us, and 
then says ‘‘ Follow me.” 

As to the consequences of the miracle we need say 
but a few words. ‘‘ The Jews” do not a r to 
have known that it had been wrought. All that they 
knew was that a man had feloniously and wickedly 
been carrying his pallet through the streets on a 
Sabbath. That was enough to bring their heavy 
hands down on him. The man’s excuse goes deeper 
than he knew. It laid down the great principle of 
Christian obedience,—-that Christ's absolute author- 
ity over us rests on his redeeming work. He has a 
right to lord it over us, because fe has given him- 
self for and to us. And he who has done such 
things.on our behalf can sweep away even the sanc- 
tities of the ceremonial law, and make carrying a bed 
in obedience to him not only allowable, but impera- 
tive, whatever Moses or rabbis may say. 

To the man, Jesus was *‘ he that made me whole” ; 
to the Jews he was “he that said, ... Take up thy 
bed and walk.” Possibly they did not, even then, 
know that there had been anything remarkable in 
the cure, and may not have been sufficiently inter- 
ested in so small a matter as one paralytic more or 
less to make any inquiries as to how it was effected. 
At all events, they ignore the miracle if they knew of 
it, and keep their teeth fixed like bull-dogs on the 
one fact that did interest them,—the breach of law, 
They use the word ‘‘man” as suggesting the blas- 
phemous presumption of setting a human injunction 
against the divine law. How fittle they knew that 
just because Jesus was man God had highly exalted 

im aboye every name that is named, and made him 
Lord of all! 

Our last glimpse of this restored sufferer does not 

give much hope for his future relations to Jesus. 
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No evidence of gratitude is recorded. Jesus’ warn- 
ing to ‘‘sin no more” implies that his long illness 
had been the result of ‘‘sins of flesh avenged in 
kind,"’ and that the spirit was indeed willing in a 
tragically low sense, though for all these weary years 
the flesh had been weak. It was heard in silence, 
and probably was resented, and perhaps the resent- 
ment was the motive that led to the dastardly treach- 
ery of turning informer against his healer. e seems 
to have been one of the basely minded crew who re- 
sent kindnesses, and especially hate any who speak 
plain words to them about their faults, and try to 
make better men of them. Jesus had often to sow 
his precious seed among thorns. If he left off help- 
ing us when we yield him little thanks, and perhaps 
little less obedience, what would become of us all ! 
MENTONE, FRANCE. 
“ 


Human succor ts true divine service. 
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csssties diel tee 
Vriental Lesson-Ligh 
.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 


= HERE was A Frast oF THE Jews; AND Jesus 
Went Up To JerusaLem.”—The word trans- 
lated ‘‘ feast " dues not convey to the Oriental 
mind the idea of eating and drinking so much as it 
does that of “oomer particularly a joyful worship, 
as indicated in the One Hundredth Psalm. The no- 
tion of abstinence from worldly employment is promi- 
nently suggested. The original intention of feasts, 
then, is religious, spiritual, and a means of grace, 
and even now there are some who attend feasts from 
purely religious motives, Now, as in ancient times, 
all Oriental sects have their feasts. The twentieth 
of July is ‘a feast on Carmel, the sixth of August on 
Tabor and on northern Lebanon, the twenty-fifth of 
December in Bethlehem, the twenty-fifth of March 
in Nazareth, and soon, The majority of feasts add 
to or substitute for the religious observance eating, 
drinking, drunkenness, trading, and the like. The 
semi-annual fast days in Protestant Scotland easily 
illustrate the degradation of Oriental feasts. 

‘THERE IS IN JERUSALEM... A POOL, WHICH Is 
CaLLeD IN HeBRew BETHESDA, HAVING FIVE Porcues.” 
—More than half a century ago Robinson identified 
this pool with the spring known as Ain Sittna Mariam, 
near the Chapel of the Virgin. It is in the southeast 


of Harfim esh Shereef, in which some people still 


bathe with a view to healing from certain troubles, 
and sheep are still vo there for watering. Nev- 


ertheless, in 1888, a pool having five porches was un- 
earthed inside the city wall, northeast of the temple, 
and on the wall of a crypt there the “troubling of 
the water" is represented. From this fact it is in- 
ferred that the Crusaders at least regarded this pool 
as ‘* Bethesda” of John 5. Porches are often seen 
as annexes to substructures of Oriental sacred and 
common buildings,—a roofed row of arches forming 
a covered walk, a shelter for domestic animals, 
which is shared sometimes by beggars and homeless 
strangers. 

‘*Sir, I Have no MAN, WHEN THE WATER IS 
TROUBLED, TO PuT ME INTO THE PooL,”—There is a 
small bay of the Mediterranean north of the historic 
Dog River, in which stunted and sickly children are 
dipped. Some of them receive no benefit, but the 
majority are healed, and manifest natural growth. 
This bay is called El-Barthié, and its healing virtues 
are ascribed to a shrine of a Syrian saint near by. 

Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OULDEST (¢hou be made whole ? (v. 6.) 
would not? Alas, millions! The human race 
is made up of ple who are the mere frag- 

ments of their true selyes. Hardly once in a genera- 
tion do you find what Joseph Cook used to call a ‘ full- 
orbed man.” ‘Think over the list of your acquaint- 
ances, and see whether any one of them is much more 
than a crumb of the whole loaf of his true self. This 
man is all strength, that all weakness. This one all 
reason, that one all emotion. When you see the moon 
at the quarter, you sometimes behold the dim outline 
of its complete and perfect orb, rising in the hollow 
of that brilliant crescent,—a mere suggestion ef its 
perfect self. And soit is with the most of us. Whether 
that eee of yourself is ever filled out, as the 
moon fills out, depends upon your will to let God do 
it for you. 

But while [ am coming, another steppeth down 
before me (vy. 7). Yes, and before me also ; and be- 
fore you! I wish I were in all the high places that 
the man just ahead of me stepped into. Or rather, 
I don't, for God has often saved me from hard falls 
over the edge of some unknown precipice, or into 
some bottomless pool, no doubt, by letting a-man 
with a steadier head get in before. But, Little Bill, 


Who 
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you have now arrived at the period of your life when 
it is proper for you to be told that there are ten thou- 
sand youngsters of your own age pressing around 
you like a flood, each one eager to get into the pool. 

old back your foot but the most infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a second, and some one will step down before 
you. If you could only see those invisible other feet, 
those eager, brilliant, and determined competitors, 
with hands outstretched for the prize, you'd hustle 
up, Little Bill. 

Arise, take up thy bed, and walk (v.8). God give 
you some friend like Jesus Christ to help you when 
you can not help yourself, and when there’s no one 
else to help you! But this man’s experience illus- 
trates the exception and not the ruleof life. It is 
seldom, indeed, that it is good for a man to be saved 
the effort of really getting into the pool. Short cuts 
to health and wealth and wisdom are generally round- 
about ways to disease and poverty and ignorance. 

But he that was healed knew not who tt was (v. 
13). And after all, the name of the friend who, per- 
haps, most often helps us is ‘‘the great Unknown.” 
Who recommended you for your position or your pro- 
motion? You do not know. Many a time the hand 
that lifts you up when you have fallen was stretched 
out of the darkness, and you never saw so much as 
the arm, even if you saw the hand itself,—the invis- 
ible hand, the unknown friend. There is a subject 
for your reflection! How much you owe him! And 
as you cannot repay him, it still remains for you to 
be that ‘‘unseen hand,” that ‘‘ unknown friend” to 
others, that he has been to you. In one of our great 
cities a benevolent but eccentric gentleman gave 
countless gifts to the poor, but not one of them ever 
knew anything more about the donor than was to be 
found on a little slip of paper saying, ‘‘In the name 
of Josephine.” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ayeee His wat: the rule was: the greater the 
need the fewer the helpers. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Friend in Need 
IR, / have no man, when the water its troubled, 
to put me into the pool(v. 7). John B. Gough 
tells the story of a poor fellow who, in Exeter 
Hall, London, signed the temperance pledge after Mr. 
Gough's lecture. He was a prize-fighter—a miser- 
able, debauched, degraded, ignorant creature. A 
gentleman stood by his side, a London builder, who 
employed some hundreds of men, and he said to him 
—what did he say? ‘Stick to it?” No! ‘Hope 
you will stick to it, my friend?” No! ‘It will bea 
good thing for you if you stick toit?” No! Hesaid 
this: ‘‘Where do you sleep to-night?”” ‘‘ Where I 
slept last night.” ‘*And where is that?” ‘In the 
streets.” ‘‘No, you won't; you have signed this 
pledge, and you belong to this society, and you are 
going home with me.” 


A Helping Hand 

Jesus saith unto him, Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk (vy. 8) Bunyan tells us that Christian was left 
to tumble about in the Slough of Despond alone; but 
still he endeavored to struggle to that side of the 
Slough which was farthest from his own house, and 
next to the wicket gate; the which he did, but could 
not get out by reason of the burden that was upon 
his back; but I beheld in my dream, that a man 
came to him whose name was Help. Then said he, 
‘Give me thine hand.” So he gave him his hand, 
and he drew him out, and set him upon sound 
ground, and bade him go on his way. 


The Sabbaths of Jesus 

Now it was the sabbath on that day. So the Jews 
said unto him that was cured, it is the sabbath, and 
it is not lawful for thee to take up thy bed (¥s. 9, 10). 
Some time ago a fossil cypress swamp was found 
buried twelve feet below the surface, it having been 
exposed to view by the action of the waves in wear- 
ing away the cliffs. Numerous cypress stumps were 
seen in upright position, with their roots in place, 
and exhibiting the peculiar characteristics of these 
trees. Some of the stumps were of gigantic size, 
the largest measuring about ten feet at the top. 
They were in a perfect state of preservation. A 
good deal of the old Sabbath-keeping was like that. 
t was fossilized; it may be that some people are 
trying to have a Sabbath like that now; if so, they 
will do more harm than good. If one will read the 
New Testament, and look into the character of the 
sabbaths of Jesus, he will find that they are filled 
with the most abundant life in the way of kind deeds 
and loving services. We do not want to fossilize 
the Christian Sabbath, but to preserve one full of 
glad and joyful Christian service. 


The Highest Authority 
He that made me whole, the same said unto me, 


Take up thy bed and walk (v. 11). Christ calls us to 
do difficult things. In the history of Joan of Arc it is 
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related that the two authorities, the paternal and the 
celestial, enjoined upon her two opposite commands. 
The one ordered her to remain obscure, and to labor; 
the other, to set out and save the kingdom. The angel 
bade her arm herself. Her father, rough and honest 
peasant as he was, swore that rather than that his 
daughter should go away with men-at-arms, he would 
drown her with his own hands. She must disobey 
one or the other. Beyond a doubt this was the great- 
est battle that strange heroine was called upon to 
fight; those against the English were play in com- 
parison to that. 


West Nyack, N. Y. 


Once men must go to the waters ; now the Living 
Water comes to them. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D.~ 
An Object-Lesson in Salvation 


I, THE POOL OF BETHESDA ; A PICTURE OF 
THE WORLD IN NEED 
Five porches, ... sick, blind, halt (2, 3). 
The whole head is sick, . . . no soundness (Isa. 1 : 5, 6). 
Ears are dull... eyes... have closed (Matt. 13 : 14, 15). 
The wretched one and miserable (Rev. 3 : 17). 


Il. THE SICK MAN;A PICTURE OF THE SINNER 

1. A certain man... in his infirmity (5s). 

While we were yet weak (Rom. 5 : 6). 

Dead through your trespasses and sins (Eph. 2: 1, 2). 
2. A long time in that case (6). 

Born of the flesh is flesh (John 3 : 6). 

By nature children of wrath (Eph. 2: 3). 
3. / have no man (7). 

No man careth for my soul (Psa. 142 : 4). 

Passed by on the other side (Luke 10 : 31). 


Ill, THE PICTURE OF THE SAVIOUR 

1. Seeking the Needy : 

Wouldest thou be made whole ? (6.) 
Came to seek. . . that which was lost (Luke 19 : ro). 
Christ Jesus came . , . to save sinners (1 ‘Tim. 1 : 1g). 
2. Commanding : 

Arise, take up thy bed and walk (8). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
He is Lord of all (Acts 10 : 36). ‘ 
3- Strengthening : 

The man was made whole (9). 
He giveth power to the faint (Isa. 40 : 29). 
I can do all things in him (Phil. 4 : 13). 


IV. THE PICTURE OF A SAVED MAN, 
i. Transformed : 

Made whole... and walked (9). 

In Christ, he is a new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 
Put on the new man (Eph. 4 : 23, 24). 
2. Obedient : 

He that made me whole... said (10, 11). 
Love me, he will keep my word (John 14 : 23). 
Lord of... the dead and the living (Rom. 14 : 9). 

3- Admonished to Steadfastness : 

Sin no more... lesta worse... befall (14). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6 : 9). 

4» Testifying : 

Told... that it was Jesus (15). 
Confess me before men (Luke 12 : 8). 
Ye shall be my witnesses (Acts 1 : 8). 


<40 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—John 5: 1-15. . . . Jesus at the pool of Bethesda 
‘Tuesday.—Luke 5: 17-26... ... . . Help for the helpless 
Wednesday.—Isa. 63.:7-14......... 
Thursday.—Acts 10 : 34-43 . . . ‘* Went about doing good" 
Friday.—Mark3:1-8. . .  .. . .A question unanswered 
Saturday.—Luke 13: 10-17. .... .. . Enemies silenced 
Sunday.—Psalm 107 : 10-22 Duty of praise 


. Love and pity 


It is worth while to watt long to recetve the infi- 
nite wealth of His healing. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. It what city are 
we to-day? In what particular place in that 
city? hat a crowd see there ! Who are 

these people? Why are they waiting there? Look 
at that poor man lying so helplessly. How long 
has he been sick? What brought on his sickness ? 
His own sin. See verse 14. What does Jesus ask 
the man? What is the sick man’s response? Then 
what does-Jesus tell the man to do? s he obey? 
What is the result? Why did the Jews find fault 
with Jesus*for working this miracle? Were they 
right in their criticism ? When Jesus found the man 
whom he had healed, what did he say to him? What 
did the Jews plan to do to. Jesus on account of his 
healing this man on.the sabbath .day ? 

Now return to the cause of this man’s affliction. 








LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 19 


What was its cause? Sin. Put down that word. 
We do not know what kind of sin it was, but that 
makes no difference. What was the consequence of 
his sin? Sickness. Put that word down. Any 
other consequences? Yes, Sorrow. Anything else? 
Yes, Suffering. Put those two words down. See 
now what a quartet we have here,—sin, sickness, 
sorrow, suffering. Does sin work in that way still? 
Yes,—fast living, liquor, lust, ‘‘the pleasures of the 
table,” all these things bring in their train. much 
sickness and suffering. Is there any one who can 
cure all these evils ? os, the same one who worked 
so wonderfully with this man who had been sick for 
thirty-eight years. Put on the board the words 
Cured by Jesus. Then sing ‘‘ The Great Physician 
now is near.” 





+ i CURED 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘The great Physician now is near.’’ Psalm 142: 1-7. 


** Depth of mercy, can there be."’ (209: 1-6. 303: 1-4.) 
** Sinners Jesus will receive." Psalm 138 : 1-8. j 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ name."’ pst . ae 1-5.) 
** Just as I am, without one plea.”’ ae s4 62 : 1-6.) 
** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?" psalm 77 : 1-14. 
** Jesus loves even me.’ (106: 1-5. 156: 1-5.) 
** Sing them over again to me, won- Psalm 51: 1-19. 

derful words of life."’ 68: 1-5. 106: 1-4.) 


% 


No man ever found health until he put his heart 
into the search. 


|Graded Helps | 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
— teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 











Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through His Name,” 


Lesson Story : Jesus Healed the Sick Man at Beth- 
esda. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N CHICAGO are several nurseries for poor little 
children whose mothers must go out to work. 
One of these is called the ‘‘ Bethesda Day Nur- 

sery.” Inthe early morning babies and little children 
are brought there to stay, while their mothers wash, 
iron, or scrub, et from home. When the chil- 
dren are hungry, the nurses give them a lunch. 
When they are sleepy, they put them to bed in 
little cribs. When awake, they give them play- 
things to amuse themselves. And they have a 
kindergarten for the older ones. When the moth- 
ers’ work is done, they come for their little ones 
and take them home. te is called a day nursery be- 
cause the little ones stay only through the day, but 
the other name, ‘‘ Bethesda,” means something so 
beautiful that I want you to learn it. Bethesda 
means ‘‘ house of mercy” (or kindness). Isn't that a 
nice name? How many would like to visit Bethesda 
nursery? Some primary classes give part of their 
money to such nurseries, or to the Fresh Air Fund, 
which cares for poor sick little babies in the summer. 
(If presented earnestly, your scholars can easily be 
interested in some such local effort, or the free kin- 
dergarten, which they will gladly help.) 


LEsson. 
Why is Bethesda a good name? It means kind- 
ness. John’s Gospel tells of a wonderful kindness 


that Jesus did one sabbath day for a poor sick man 
at the pool of Bethesda, in Jerusalem, many years 
ago. Jerusalem is a large, hilly city, with walls, 
narrow streets, many houses, and several pools. 
Do you know what a pool is? (Show the picture- 
roll, helping the children to notice details. Pictare- 
rolls are published by the Providence (R. I.) Litho- 
graph Co., but should be ordered of your own de- 
nominational publishing house,) Sometimes a pool 
of water is made by little springs, sometimes water 
is pumped into it. My nephew loves to go to the 
swimming pool in summer. Did you ever watch 


spring water bubbling up and running over into a 
pool or stream of fresh water so cool to drink? 
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Sometimes springs are salt, or sulphur, or hot, and 


many sick po visit them, to drink the water or 
bathe in it. (There is Hot Springs, Arkansas, for 
instance.) In Yellowstone Park there are many 


wonderful hot and bubbling pools, called geysers. 

The pool of Bethesda was so large that arches were 
built over it, and five porches were alongside, in which 
many sick people waited, hoping to be cured by the 
water. Whenever it moved, the people tried to get 
into it, thinking that an angel touched the pool. 
Some were so sick or lame or blind that they could 
not move fast enough, and had no one to help them. 
One sabbath Jesus came there, and saw a poor man 
who had been sick thirty-eight years. (See the pic- 
ture-roll.) Jesus said to him, ‘‘Do you want to get 
well?” As the man lay on his bed (draw it) he told 
how he never could get into the water quick enough. 
Then Jesus said, ‘‘ Rise, take up your bed [or maf], 
and walk.” (Write Jesus Said, raed . 
The man believed, and did so. He was healed. Who 
healed him? Yes, Jesus the Healer. (Add that.) 

Because it was the sabbath, many Jews who saw 
the man carrying his bed told him that it was wrong 
to carry his bed. (Explain that it was a thin mat- 
tress rolled up. The Sunday School Times picture 
shows one.) The man answered, ‘‘ He who healed 
me said ‘Take up thy bed, and walk.’” When 
they asked who it was that healed him, he did not 
even know his name ; neither could he see Jesus in 
the crowd. Afterwards he went to the temple, 
whcre Jesus saw him, and said, ‘‘ Thou art made 
whole ; sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee.” 
Write Sin No More.) Then the man told the Jews 
that it was Jesus who had healed him. Instead of 
being glad, this made them so angry. that some 
wanted to kill him, and they treated Jesus very un- 
kindly, because he had healed a man on the sabbath. 
Just a year ago we learned this text, ‘‘ It is lawful to 
do good on the sabbath.” Even if the Jews didn’t 
rent age the man believed him, and ‘‘a great mul- 
titude followed him, because they saw his miracles.” 
(Drill on the text.) What are miracles? Wonderful 
things that Jesus did. Last Sunday we named him 
a wonder worker, because he said, ‘‘ The same works 
that l.do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me.” What miracles do you remember? (Re- 
call the two at Cana.) 

In reviewing to-day’s lesson, read the simple Bible 
description, stopping frequently to allow the children 
to supply a word, or the meaning, something like 
this: Some time after our last lesson there was a 
feast of the ——-, and Jesus went up to——.. At the 
close ask what Jesus told the man would help to keep 
him from sickness. ‘Sin no more.” Who healed 
him of his sickness? Who could help to keep him 
from sin? Jesus the healer of sickness and sin. 
(Add Healer to the review circle.) 


JESUS tne HEALER 


SAID 


’ “RISE ao sasepe ramnanes WALK” 

















Let somebody sing: 


** The Great Physician now is near, 
The sympathizing Jesus.’’ 
(Gospel Hymns.) 
Peoria, ILL. 
% 


They who 7 Seed the destitute are the first to 
reject their deliverer. 
ial 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS ‘‘sign” of the ge of the man beside the 
pool is one of the signs, of which we have already 
studied two, cited by John to prove that Jesus 

was the Messiah, the Son of God (John 20: 31). It 
seems to have been made a text to show how Jesus 
bore witness to the Jews of his Messiahship. I advise 
you to take the entire chapter as your subject. 

Show the class a picture of the pool of Bethesda 
and its surroundings. Bring out, by questions, the 
facts which make the story. Point out that of 
many sufferers (v. 3), Jesus selected only one (v. 5), 
apparently because that one had been a cripple for 
most of his life (v. 6); that Jesus did not tell this 
man who he was or what was his mission (v. 13), but 
saw that he had faith in the healing qualities of the 
water (v. 7); that Jesus offered such healing as the 
man thought the water would give (v. 8); and that 
the man responded by an act_.of. will which showed 
himself that he was cured; that Jesus asked no 
thanks and received nore; that he knew the man 
nad brought the disease on himself by wrong doing 
(v. 14); and that the Jews, discovering that the man 





whom they had so long been accustomed to see help- 
less was walking about, were not astonished at his 
being healed, but disturbed because it was done on 
the Sabbath (vs. 10, 16), and that their discovery led 
to an argument with Jesus in which he revealed to 
them his character and mission. He declared that 
he was one with God in thought, purpose, and action 
(v. 17), and that thus he manifested God to men. 
This union with God, he said, consisted: 

In Absolute Dependence on God (v. 19). Study 
the meaning of John 4: 34; 6: 38; 8: 29, and other 
similar sayings of Jesus. Show that this was his 
one controlling motive from the beginning (Luke 2: 
49); that he carried it out to ontettion (John 17: 
4); that he set this as the supreme object of his disci- 
ples (Matt. 6: 10), and chose his friends according as 
they adopted it (Matt. 12: 50). 

In Love (v. 20). The evidence of the truth of this 
saying of Jesus, ‘‘ The Father loveth the Son,” came 
to John the Baptist as he was oy Jesus (Matt. 
3: 17), and to the disciples on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration (Matt, 17:5). In this love he would have 
all his followers live (John 15: 9, 10; 14: 23). 

In Knowledge (v. 20). ‘*The Father... showeth 
him all things that himself doeth.” The knowledge 
was progressive, for yotne was under the limitations 
of human nature (Luke 2: 52). His works, of which 
the healing of the man at the pool was one, he had 
done because he perceived God doing such deeds. 
God would further show him greater works than 
making water into wine, healing the sick and casting 
out demons, and in doing these Jesus would further 
show the warrant for his mission. 

In Power. In two things Jesus said he would show 
beyond all question his oneness with God: 

(a.) In raising the dead and rising from the dead 
- 21, 25, 26). He was to call forth the dead 

azarus from the tomb (John 11: 43, 44). He was to 
break the bars of the tomb himself, and having con- 
quered death, to assume his crown as the Redeemer 
and King of men. ‘Thus he would show that he had 
the life in himself which the Father has. 

(4.) In judging the world (vs. 22. 24,'27). This 
authority is his because he is the Son of Man. He 
knows the infirmities, trials, and sorrows of men 
through experience (Heb. 2: 18; 5: 8, 9). He is 
now calling the spiritually dead to spirital life. He 
who hears Christ's word, and believing, accepts his 
authority, has already passed the judgment, passed 
out of the condition of death into that of life through 
union with Christ (vs. 24, 25; Rom. 8: 1). 


Suggestive Questions 

The Purpose of Jesus in Healing the Man at the 
Pool. Did John record any miracles of multiplied 
healing like those in Matthew 4:24; Mark 3: 10; 
Luke 9 : 11. Why not? Why did he leave the 
many and select the one man at the pool? (John 5: 
3-6). How had the man become ill (v. 14)? Did he 
have faith in the power of Jesus to heal (v. 13)? 
Did he believe on Jesus and follow him after he was 
cured? Did the act win the Jews to believe on 
werd Why did they disapprove of his act (v. 16)? 

Jhat reason did he give for healing the man on the 
Sabbath (v. 17)? 

The Mission of Jesus Revealed in Healing the Man 
at the Pool. What was the source of his power to 
heal (v. 19)? What was his act meant to show (v. 
20)? What did it show that Jesus could do (vs. 21, 
22)? What would the deeds of Jesus lead honorable 
men to do (v. 23)? 

The Witness to Jesus as the Son of God. What is 
the basis of his judgment of men (v. 29)? Why do 
we believe his words (v. 30)? Whose witness to him 
is conclusive (v. 32)? What four witnesses unite in 
testifying that Jesus is the Son of God (vs. 33, 36, 37, 
39)? Why did not the Jews believe these witnesses 
(vs. 40,42)? Why have these testimonies been given 
to us (John 20: 31)? 

Boston. 
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Unselfish service makes any day sacred. 


a 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Sonship of Jesus 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 5). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The journey of Jesus to Jerusalem at the time of 
an unnamed feast cannot be assuredly fitted into 
the synoptic record of the course of his active life. 
Where it belongs is obscured on the one hand by a 
further uncertainty concerning the length of the 
whole ministry. If that lasted three years or so, 
then the location of this incident as usually made by 
the harmonies is most probable. On the other hand, 
the narrative itself affords no decisive clews, center- 
ing its significance, as narrated, upon the teaching to 
which the incident gave rise rather than upon the 
details of time and place. 

It was singled out for citation because it occasioned 

( Continued on next page, third column) 
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(Cc d from preceding page) 
the first open clash between Jesus and 
the rulers, which necessitated on the 
part of Jesus a public declaration con- 
cerning himself, thus intensifying their 
hatred and anger. 

Returning at the occasion of some 
popular feast to Jerusalem, Jesus was 
—a g by the well-known intermittent 
ountain and l of Bethesda, to which 
was attributed a special healing efficacy 
at the time of flow. His sympathetic 
glance fell upon the one cripple who 
seemed in worst case, helpless and de- 
spairing, and he determined to set him 
free. etting his attention and arous- 
ing his interest, Jesus bade him make 
an effort to rise. The man responded, 
and was cured of his infirmity. 

With characteristically misdirected 
zeal a reproved him for break- 
ing the Sabbath. He justified himself 
by declaring that Jesus, who healed 
him, had directed him to carry home 
his mat. Thus Jesus was accused of 
a Sabbath-breaking. He de- 

nded himself by saying that, since his 
Father never rested from doing good, 
neither would he. The charge then 
became blasphemy, because Jesus had 
asserted a 
God and himself. 

Defending this relationship, Jesus de- 
clared that sonship involved doing as 
the Father does (vs. 19, 20). imparting 
life and determining moral ‘issues (vs, 
21-23) both in the spiritual and the 
a realms (vs. 24-30). As to the 

t of his unique relationship with 
God, he referred to the fourfold witness 
of John the Baptist, of his own public 
career so far, of God himself, and of the 
Scriptures (vs. 31-39). That this ample 
testimony made no impression was ex- 
plained by their moral attitude. 

Jesus in this chapter certainly claimed 
to stand in a relation to God, the Father, 
which enabled him to become his perfect 
representative. Verses 21-29 carry us 
back to verses 9-13 of the prologue. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the iessons in John will be mailed by The 
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is sixty years old. The Sixtieth Report, 
covering the year 1904, and describing the 
assets in detail, is now ready. It will be 
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| ties held for any purpose presents so many 
official certificates of approval. 

HAROLD Perrce, Agent, 
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Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 
For such a detailed study of the 
thoughts of the text as this lesson de- 
mands, no better books exist than one 
of the three standard commentaries on 
John, Westcott in the Bible Commen- 
tary, Dods in the Expositors’ Bible or 
Greek Testament, or Plummer in the 
Cambridge Bible. 
III. Questions For Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 

i be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful deration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Feast.. (1.) What various sug- 
estions have been made regarding the 
east which called Jesus to Gerusa em? 

(2.) Does John 5: 17 and 36 imply that 
a considerable ministry had already 
passed ? 

2. The Scene of the Cure. (3.) What 
was the popular belief regarding the 
healing properties of the spring? Does 
the Gospel guarantee its correctness ? 

3. The Healing of the Cripple. (4.) 
What is the evidence that a genuine 
cure of a genuine infirmity took place ? 
(5.) What does the evidence lead us to 
think as to the motive of Jesus in work- 
ing this miracle ? 

4. The Accusation Against Jesus 
(6.) Was there any justification on the 
part of the Jewish religious leaders in 
pressing this charge ? 

5. His Defense. (7.) Was he techni- 
to do as God, his Father, did? 
ality cause any man to become a quick- 
ener of life and an arbiter of moral 
character and destiny? (9.) Was his 
fourfold appeal to witnesses in accord- 
ance with facts already known by them? 

6. Their Fundamental Difficulty. 
(10.) On what ground did Jesus declare 
them to be unfair judges of his claims? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 


It is a thought, at once sobering and 
inspiring, that in proportion as we be- 
come like God in our actual life, we be- 
come spiritual and moral factors in the 
human universe. No man liveth to 
himself. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





uliar relationship between | 





cally blasphemous in claiming the right | 
(8.) | 
Would a similar Godlikeness of person- | 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION 


We don’t put Scott’s Emul- 
sion in the class of advertised 
cure-alls; it doesn’t belong 
there. We hardly like to use 
the word “cure” at all, but we 
are bound to say that it can be 
used for a great many troubles 
with great satisfaction. Its 
special function is to repair 
the waste of the body when 
the ordinary food does not 
nourish, and this means that 
it is useful in many cases 
which are indicated by wast- 


ing. 
We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York. 
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The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
form. Such articles are always practical and 
suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 
to a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
jects included in the reprints. A list of the 
more important is here given. 





Young People and the Church. By President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University. An ad- 
dress delivered at the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 

School Convention, Pittsburg, October 13, 1904. One 
of the most significant and searching utterances on this 
theme that has yet appeared. Bound in fine leather, 
se cents. A beautiful gift book. In paper, 10 cents. 

Does a Tenth Belong to the Lord? A six-page 
folder giving concisely and forcefully the truth as to 
Ge duty of tithe-givin One of the most widely used 

nts a The Sun lay School Times. Price, $1.00 
undre 


TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A om. 
perance service in song and story. 5 cents each ; 
pages. 

Wanted—An Answer. What the tem 
problem means in a city ward where the ‘ 
requires ’’ ninety-six saloons. 
ers’-meeting where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 

Ci garettes : A Perilous Intemperance. Striking 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 
concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 


rance 
* public good 
An account of a moth- 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


The Primary Teacher in the Country Sunday- 
School. A little book of what to do and how to do it, 


| for the primary teacher who may lack up-to-date facili- 


ties. 
cover. 


What Are the Best Bible Commentaries? By 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. An expert's answer 
to a question often asked. "Professor Beecher gives a 
considerable list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 
each; so cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 
with cover. 

Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. ~ 
G. Campbell Morgan. A supge estive, stimulating wor 
on how to study the Word of God. 2 cents each; $1.00 
a hundred ; 8 pages. 

Strengthening the Sunday-School library: 
Hints from a Practical | By Elizabeth 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 








LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 19 


Without 
MacsETH on it 
what can you 
expect of a 
lamp-chimney! 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cust. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








February 19, 1905. Glorifying God in | 
Our Homes (Eph. 6: 1-9). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoN.—In humble duties (1 Sam. 2 : 18,19; 
3 : I-10) | 
TUEs.-—Not slothful (1 Thess. 4:1, 2, 11,12). | 
WED.—Obeying and working (Col. 3 : 20-25). 


‘THURS.—Patient endurance (1 Pet. 2 : 18-21). | 
FRI.—Faithful to trusts (Luke 12 : 35-40). 
SaT.— Using our talents (Matt. 25 : 20-23). 


How can religion brighten and sweeten | 
home life ? } 
What besides family prayers make home 

religion? 


NE of the most powerful. argu- | 
ments for or against Christianity | 





Better read my Index; I send it free. 
, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








‘The American Stan- 
dard Revised Bible, 
is unmatched by any 
other edition of the 
Bible ever printed.”— 


Christian Intelligencer. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book- 
séllers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 

We also publish the King James Version in over 
400 styles. Send for catalogues. 








New Century Hymnal 
Edited by Will L. Thompson 


Was received from thé printers December 15, 
1904, and in less than 30 days the first edition 
was exhausted. fore the second edition of 
10,000 copies could be rushed through by the 
printers we were out of books, disappointing 
many customers, but we are now filling orders 
promptly. 

The demand for this book is unprecedented 
orders pouring in from all parts of the Unit 
States. This is gratifying to us, and assures 
us that our k meets with public approval. 
Bound in full cloth (vellum de luxe), 35 cents 


per copy ; .oo per hundred. 
dAMPLE COPY PREE 
to any Pastor, Sunday-school Superintendent, 
or Chorister, on receipt of eight cents to pay 
Rortaes. Address 
- L. Thompson & Co.,East Liverpool,O. 
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Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


is drawn from the homes of Chris- | 
tians. If a Christian’s home is not a 
| Christian home it nullifies all that Chris- 
| tian’s profession of faith. In an inves- 
tigation made some time ago in the city 
| of Utica as to the reasons given by one 
| hundred men for not going to church, 
| more than one man replied that he did 
| not believe in the reality or sincerity of | 
the Christian Church because of the | 
character of the home-life of men who | 
| were conspicuous in the church, but 
| who at home were ugly-tempered, over- 
| bearing, and mean. if Christians’ 
| homes are not sweeter than the homes 
of those who are not Christians, then 
their particular type of Christianity is 
of no particular worth. 

Lowenthal,the learned missionary who 
was shot by his servant at Peshawar in 
India in 1864, came to the United States 
from Poland, and was making a scanty 
living as a Jewish pedler, when he was 
invited one wet wintry night to spend 
the night at the home of the Rev. S. A. 
Gailey, near Wilmington, Delaware. 
When later he gave his heart to Christ, | 
he said that what reached him was the | 
atmosphere of that Christian home, and | 
especially the family prayers. All of us | 
who have homes can preach the gospel 
with wonderful power by filling our | 
homes with love and faith and Christ. | 

The primary thing is to practise Chris- | 
tianity in our homes. No harsh word, 
no gossip or slander, no rudeness, no | 
impatience, no bitterness, no ill-temper, 
| no complaining, should ever be allowed. 
The spirit of Christ should banish all | 
| this. It should keep the home clean | 
and simple. There should be no gew- 
gaws of ornaments, no mussiness, no | 
clutter of disorder, no rigid prison-like 
stiffness. Where Christ’s Spirit is, there 
will be simplicity and beauty and free- 
dom. There will be kindness, apprecia- 
tiveness, open expression of love, good 
humor and playfulness, obedience and 
discipline, unselfishness and service. 

And there will be open acknowledg- 
ment of the fear and love of God. 
There will be family prayer, and it will 
be better if the servants as well as the 
children can attend. There will be 
| grace at meals, and the children will be 
[anges to thank God for what they re- 
|ceive. All, old and young, will begin | 
| each day with prayer, and conversation | 
| will often lead to spiritual things. 

The children who have grown up in | 
such ‘homes are the best ones to testify | 
whether they found it burdensome. The | 
burdensome thing is emptiness, secu- | 
| larity, the turning of home into a sleep- | 
ing-place and a place for breakfast. | 
The joyous home is the home with a| 
real family life in it, where the father | 
takes his place as God’s priest at the | 
| head, and the mother is as the very love 
of God shed abroad in all hearts. 

**Your Christian home is the best 
thing in your land,” said a Japanese | 
Christian. ‘It will be a long time 
before we have such homes.” But why 
should there be so few true and sweet 
Christian homes when, many as there | 
are of them, every home should be | 
richly and fully Christian ? 

Is your home Christian ? 

Do you ever show an un-Christian 
spirit in it? 

If you have not family prayers, will | 
you not start them at once ? 

















Blunt the 
Point of 
that Pin 


by blunting the youngster’s notion that there 
is something funny about using it on his 
neighbor. Give that lively specimen of red- 
blooded young America a try at something 
manly, in his spare time on week-days; some- 
thing that will give his wit and his energy a 
set in the right direction. You will soon find 
him a different boy on Sunday. By giving 
him profitable, worth-while work in which 
thousands of other boys have grown more 
manly, we can help him to forget that pin. 
Will you give us his name? 
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“Its style and finish matches any fifteen-dollar 
book I have in my library. The reading of it places 
you on board steamer and carries you consciously 
to each scene.” 
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A Massachusetts book-lover writes as abové of 


A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


The publishers spared no expense in producing this lavishly 
illustrated volume, and in view of the fact that the cost of its pro- 
duction has greatly exceeded that which was at first contemplated 
(on the basis of a much smaller book and fewer illustrations), it is 
announced that the price of the Popular Edition, bound in scarlet 
buckram, with a striking cover design stamped in gold and two 
colors, is now 


Advanced to $2.50 


The book contains fifty full-page illustrations on enameled 
paper, and its 469 pages are printed on a rich tinted deckle-edge 
paper specially made for this book. The price of the Limited 
Edition in half-leather, for sale only to those who made the pilgrim- 
age, will be advanced on March 1 to $3. a volume. Until that 
date orders will be received for that edition at the original price. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“With a vivid realism illumined by a rare imagination, 
the whole experience is made to live again until the delighted 
reader can but wonder what advantage the actual pilgrim could 
possibly have had over himself.”—T7he Bible Student and Teacher. 




















































This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills comiag in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean, 


CORNS dangerous way of re- 


moving corns. Cutting makes them 
grow. ACORN SALVE takes them 
out by the roots easily. No pain, no 
danger. 1c. at your druggist’s or 
by mail 

Giant Chemical Co., Putnssiphts 














Stop the hard and 






—_ 


A Fellow Feeling 


‘*For many years I was a great suf- 


ferer from asthma. Finally my health 
ot so r that I found I could not lie 
own, but walked the floor whilst others 
slept. _I got so nervous I could not rest 
anyw here. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


What We Are Doing 


Every corporation as represented by its trustees and officers should have an ideal, a 
standard of work, a goal of achievement, toward which it should constantly strive. 











= NEW-YORK LIFE “2 
the @ in 1845, 
AA Purely Mutual Company having no Capital Stock, is doing: 
1. Issuing the BEST Life Insurance Contract ; 
2. Making the Prompiest and Fullest Report of its Business and Condition ; 
3. Transacting Business under the Supervision of Every Insurance Depart- 
ment in the World ; 
4. Securing the Best, and the best organized Agency Force ; 
5. Insuring as many Good Risks as possible. 
A VIGOROUS AND CONSISTENT PURSUIT OF THESE 
EFFORTS HAS GIVEN THE NEW-YORK LIFE 
1. The LARGEST Number of Policies of any regular company: 925,000 ; 
2. The LARGEST Amount of Insurance in force : $1,928,600,000 ; 
3. The LARGEST Premium and Total Income: $97,000,000 ; and, 
4. The LARGEST holding in Government, State, County, City and Rail- 


road Bonds for Policy Reserve Account, $295,300,000. No Bond in 
default of interest. No Investment in Stocks of any kind. No In- 
dustrial Securities owned. Total Assets, $390,600, 000. 





SIXTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


STATE OF NEW YORK 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Albany, January 3, 1905. 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of 


stock, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this state. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four 
of the insurance law of the State of New York, I have caused the Policy obligations of the 
said Company, outstanding and paid for on the 31st day of December, 1904, to be valued 
on the following basis: Policies known as the Company’s three per cent Policies, and all 





Policies issued since December 31, 1900, being valued as per the American Experience 
Table of Mortality with three per cent interest, and all other Policies being valued as per 


‘Specialists told me I must give up | the Combined Experience Table of Mortality with four per cent interest; and I hereby 
the use of coffee—the main thing that I | certify the result to be as follows : 


always thought gave me some relief. 
consulted our family physician, and he, 
being a coffee fiend himself, told me to 
pay no attention to their advice. Coffee 
ad such a charm for me that in passing | 
a restaurant, and getting a whiff of the | 
fragrance, I could not resist a cup. 
Friends often urged me to try Postum, 
but I turned a deat ear, saying, ‘ That 
may do for people to whom coffee is 
harmful, but not for me—coffee and I 
will never part.’ 

‘* At last, however, I bought a pack- 
age of Postum, although I was sure I 
could not drink it. I prepared it as di- 
rected, and served it for breakfast. Well, 
bitter as I was against it, I must say 
that never before had I tasted a more 
delicious cup of coffee! From that day 
to this (more than 2 years) I have never 
had a desire for the old coffee. My 
health soon returned; the asthma dis- 
appeared, I _— to sleep well, and in 
a short time gaingd 20 pounds in 
weight. 

‘* One day I handed my physician the 
tablets he had prescribed for me, tellin 
him I had no use for them. He eyed 
for dinner. When I passed him his cof- 
fee cup he remarked, ‘I am glad to see 
you were sensible enough not to let 
— be persuaded that coffee was 
harmful, This is the best cup of coffee 
Tever drank,’ he continued; ‘the trou- 
ble is so few people know how to make 
good coffee.’ When he got his second 
cup, I told him he was drinking Postum. 
He was incredulous, but I convinced 
him, and now he uses nothing but 
Postum in his home, and has greatly 
improved in health.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 


| TOTAL NET RESERVE VALUES 


I FURTHER CERTIFY from the sworn Report of the Company on 





New York, in the State of New York, a Mutual Life Insurance.Company, having no cnghel 





(Lesson for Feb. 19) FEBRUARY 4, I¢05 





Pears 


A soft, fine grained skin 
is a valued possession. 
Pears’ Soap gives title to 


ownership. 
Established in 178%. 











CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Mode from PURE. COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 
QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED. : 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














onal free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mioh. 











| file in this Department, that the Admitted Assets are..........ssccccseccsceeeeeees $390, 660, 260 
Reserve Values of Policies as calculated by this Department...................+. $336,222,459 
eee BI oka dos codibesecccscvescvcckbocghbnisecdbcnseebassatstetsctocdicseedécess 6,909, 661 
Additional Reserve on Policies which the Company voluntarily 

4 sets aside in excess of the State’s requirements............ $ 6,830,023 

| Reserve to provide dividends payable to policy-holders in 1905 

and in subsequent years .........sceseeccesecseeceeeeesenensees 32,236, 438 
Reserve to provide for all other contingencies .................06+ 8,461,679 

Total Additional Reserves .............sccssssssseeeeeeeeeees sruniatenratins 47,528,140 
WWE ceccicesececedevoccocccsusthontedosebddusteisbésecdihsdeaisckaasidenves $390, 660, 260 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my 
| official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, 





For Detailed Sixtieth Annual Statement, December 31, 1904, address 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 346 Broadway, New York City 





OR 


HAROLD PEIRCE, Agent, 222 Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia 
GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL 











¥ PAGE’S | 

to 30 cent commission . MUG 

my get orders for our celebrated P M ILA GE 

Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts 

and Baking Powder. Beautiful —— 

Presents an ee with every 

purchase. . For 

eee. Mi cy Mr. Page's Photo Paste, 
gare of G 202. size retails$e.; by mail, loc. 


pany Po 


on Comp 
aero Vesey St., N.Y. 


$5 A DAY 5" emcee, Satya 





rites tit By Salis 
22 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Has* 








I have collected 100 varieties of 
100 wonderful flowers, their beaut 
being beyond description, and wi 


a few seeds of all these kinds 
Lovely for for testing this summer to any 


foe mel pr 10 ro they pay 
an ey are 
Flowers °°: Single. marvels of uty, many 
new to us all, and given ree only 

Gi iven to ad my — My 
lor 1905 

i] sent with every lot of seeds. 

Away _fiistlorsor ins. 000 Les- 


son on Veg s what is 
creating wonderful interest - 2 the ladies. 
something entirely new ; no other aw yh —y it, 
and you will be delighted with it. Send to-da 


F. B. MILLS, Box 114, Rose Hili, N. ¥. 















A Dainty Little 


BOOK Plowess 


SEEDS 


just what Flower Lovers want 
ED 


now. Itis FREE. 

The Old Engine «General ” 
which was stolen at Big Shanty, Ga., during 
the Civil War, by Jas. J. Andrews and party, 
is now on exhibition in the Union Station, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and can be seen by 
travelers passing through Chattanooga over 
the N., C. & St. L. Ry. A copy of ‘* The 
Story of the General ’’ will be mailed free. 
W. L. Danley, G. P. A., N., C. & St. L 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. 








S. Vv. MAINE 




















The Four-Track News 





An Hilustrated Magazine of Travel. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., 


“$1. 00 a a year; 





10 cents a copy. 
New York. 





